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Letter the Firſt, on Part of his Firſt Letter. 


Eaſt Newton, May 28th, 1767. 
DEAR SIR, 

A GREEABLY to your requeſt that I 
would make any ſtrictures on your 
letters, which ſeem neceſſary to improve a 
new edition of them, I have peruſed them 
ſeveral times, with juſt attention, I hope, 
and ſhall make ſuch reflections on them in 
writing, as ſeem likely to anſwer the pro- 

poſed end; and to ſpeak with the Poet a 

little altered, 


“ Still finding, as a friend, 
Few chings to blame, but many to commend.” 
Your aſſertion, Sir, in page 5th, That 
« if England contains 34,000,000 of acres, 
„ you have little doubt 15,000,000 of 
them are waſte and uncultivated,” may 
be true. TI hope it is, becauſe on that ſup- 
polition, we have a prodigious ſource of 
wealth unbroke up. But as the aſſertion 


will ſeem improbable to great numbers of 


your readers, and may prejudice them 
againſt 


———- * CE 


eh. —— 
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- againſt many of your ſubſequent aſſertions, 
I adviſe you for the ſake of the good cauſe 
In which you are engaged, to lay before 
your readers either in the text, or rather 
in a note, the grounds on which you enter- 

tain little doubt of this fact. 
To the objection in page 6th, That © the 
* greateſt part of the land you call waſte, 
“ 18 of more ule to the public in maintain- 
« ing ſheep, and numbers of people in 
* manufacturing their wool, than if turned 
« into arable, your anſwers I think very 
deciſibe; but there ſeems to be an allow- 
ance which ſhould be made on the other 
ſide, v2z. that the wool of ſheep kept on 
lands ploughed out and improved, is never 
ſo fine in quality, and conſequently never ſo 
high in value as that which is grown on a 
fine down, and approaches neareſt to the 
Spaniſh; witneſs that which comes from 
the hills of Fereford/hire, &c. You can- 
not ſo much miſunderſtand me, Sir, as 
to ſuppoſe, that I think this allowance at 
all likely to counterbalance the advantages 
ariſing from ploughing out and improving 
ſheep walks. On the contrary, I think this 
allowance may be trivial on a compariſon ; 
and eſpecially if ſuch methods were taken, 
as I think, effectually might be, always to 
ſecure a ſufficient quantity of the fineft 
wool. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that 
probably the ** of woo] grown on a 

| given 
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E £1 
given quantity of improved ground, may 
overbalance the quality on the unimprov- 
ed.— Beſides, few downs are ſo fine as to 
give the wool in 8 

So that when Mr. MI IIe concludes, from 
a ſuppoſition that the quality of wand! is 
hurt by the improvement of paſture, that 
ſuch improvement ſhould be forbidden by 
law, he takes in only one of many conſide- 
rations; eſpecially as the long wool which 
is produced on rich paſtures is as neceſſary, 
and much more valuable than the Mort and 
ine. How unfit is he, Sir, to compile a 
ſyſtem of agriculture, who has views thus 
confined ! when in page 8. you bid 
„ the reader deduct the expences, and 
make the compariſon betwixt the profit 
« of the unimproved and the improved ſheep 
% walk,” you would much more effectually 
anſwer your end in view, if you did it in a 
note, as many readers want pen, pencil, Sc. 
and even the knowledge of the real value of 
the ſheep feed. On the article of ex- 
pence in improvement, mentioned in the 
ſame page, you would do well, once for all, 
to admoniſh the reader, that he is to conſi- 
der it as a funk capital, and conſequently to 
make a juſt deduction for it from his profit. 
You ſtate, Sir, in the ſame page, the 


cc 


expence of marling or claying an acre at 
about 3 J. This account may be very juſt, 
and, dare ſay, it is verified by the beſt ex- 
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only half of that of marling or claying. 


48 ) 
perience you could gain. It ſeems, however, 
pretty high, eſpecially as the manure 1s 
produced by the ſoil on which it is to be 
laid, and conſequently, the expence of lead- 


ing muſt be light. —lt ſeems, however, ad- 


vieable, that you ſhould give your readers 
the particulars of the expence, that they 
may make proper allowances for the diffe- 
rence of the price of labour in their reſpec- 


tive ſituations, But whatever, Sir, be the 


expence of marling and claying, I think you 
will not do juſtice to your argument, if you 
don't advertiſe your readers, that many of 
them may improve their ſheep walks at a 
cheaper rate, viz. where they are near 
limeſtonc, and either coals, wood, or furze, 
and the ſoil is not of a nature too hot for 
Iime,—Four chaldrons will generally be a 
full manuring for an acre for three crops ; 
and lime in favourable ſituations may gene- 
rally be burnt and led for 75. 64. per chal- 
dron ; ſo that the expence of liming will be 


The poſition of the truly ingenious and 
reverend Author of the Eſſays on Huſban- 
dry, viz. that © the vent of one million 
* worth of things produced and manufac- 
“ tured at home and then exported, is 
* more real gain to the nation than the 
“ vent of three millions of things pur- 
& chaſed abroad, manufactured here, and 
* then exported,” ſeems well grounded, 


* and 


FE 


and judiciouſiy applied by you in page 1 5th 
and 16th to encourage all imaginable at= 


tention to the increaſe of our culture of 
corn; and ſo is your reflection (p. 15.) on 
the difference of ſtability betwixt a com- 
merce founded on the neceſſaries, and ano» 
ther founded only on the /uperflurties of life, 
Nothing, Sir, can be more juſt than your 
reflection, (p. 16.) that an increaſe of cul- 
ture of corn will be attended with a falling 


of the price; and that with a permanency of 


commerce in that article with foreign na- 
tions; and that a regſonable dependance 
on us for a conſtant ſupply of corn, will be 
a very likely means to prevent many coun- 
tries in Europe growing for themſelves and 
even for others. 

Your compariſon, Sir, in page 18. and 
19. of the more regular induſtry and ſup- 
port which labourers in agriculture may. be 
expected to exerciſe and experience than 
labourers in manufactures 1s very juſt; and 
in ſupport of your argument and cauſe you 
might have proceeded to obſerve, that the 
riots of manufacturers, ſo detrimental to 
the trade and peace of the nation, ſeem not 
likely to be ſo effectually prevented as by 
an increaſe of the growth of corn, which 
alone will enable them to have bread enough 

for their honeſt labour. 
You enter, dear Sir, on a very nie hint, 
which ſeems to me to need great diſtia i”! 
_— wh; 
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when you aſſert, (p. 29.) that enablin 

our manufacturers to ſell their goods 
cheap to foreigners - ceaſes to be a wi/e 
meaſure, on ſuppoſition of its being ef- 
&« fected by cramping the ſale of the pro- 
« duce of our lands: becauſe more than we 


gain by one meaſure, we loſe by the 
© other.” IT muſt own, Sir, I don't ſee the 


force of this reaſon, or rather the truth of 
the fact here alledged.—— I view this mat- 
ter in the following light—Cramping the 
fale of the produce of our lands is a check 
on the induſtry of the producers: but the 
cultivation of the earth is ſo natural an em- 


ployment, to which vaſt multitudes are 


inured, who can do nothing elſe, that I am 
perſuaded, a temporary cramping the fale 
of the productions of the earth, will have 
little or no ill effect, if it be exerciſed only 
in neceſſary or very expedient caſes: whereas 
the not affording our manufacturers bread 
at ſuch a rate, that they may be able to ſell 
their goods as cheap as others to foreigners, 
is immediately and laſtingly (for commerce 
leaving a channel ſeldom returns) deſtruc- 
tive to the maſters and labourers in thoſe 
manufactures, probably to the merchants 
who convey the goods to foreign markets, 
and very pernicious to the public, if the 
manufactures be beneficial to it.---So that, 
in my opinion, great diſtinction, as I 
faid above, is to be made; and I think we 
ſhould 


% 


( & 
ſhould conclude, that in many caſes we ſhall 
loſe much more by not- affording our ma- 
nufacturers bread cheap, than * crampung 
a free ſale of corn. 

Nothing can be more reaſonable, Sir, 
than what you obſerve in p. 20. viz. that 
e conſtant experience evinces, that whatever 
“ increaſes the ſale of a production, like- 
« wiſe increaſes, the quantity of it;“ and I 
will willingly ſubſcribe to your concluſion, 
iz. therefore if we would have bread 
{© cheap for our manufacturers, we ſhould 
“ ſuffer the exportation of corn to be con- 
« fant and unobſtructed.” If you will 
allow me to add, what ſeems a neceſſary 
reſtriction, viz. except in caſes where 
“ the dearnels of corn requires an embargo 
« for the ſupport of our beſt and deareſt 
. $6: inen 

And here Sir, give me leave to enquire, 
how far an embargo on exportation of corn 
laid by a wiſe magiſtrate in the exigency of 
affairs, can be juſtly called “ a cramping 
e the ſale of the produce of the earth? 
I really think ſcarce at all; for the wiſe 
magiſtrate will never lay this embargo, ex» 
cept in caſes when the price of corn 1s 
either actually or in almoſt certain proſpect 
ſuch, that the crop 1s not likely to be more 
than ſuſſicient for the domeſtic conſumption. 

In ſuch a caſe, the price is ſuch as the grower 
of corn cannot regen complain of; and 


the 


% h 
the only queſtion is, whether it be rea- 
ſonable to ſend out our own 57% corn to 


foreigners, and import worſe at an higher 


price, or to give the grower of corn a rea- 
ſonable, perhaps a very high price for the 


maintainance of his brethren, the manu- 


facturers, and artiſans, with whom he is 
embarked in the ſame common bottom of 
government, and without whom he cannot 
{ubſiſt ? Or, in other words, ſince the 
importation of corn is always expenſive, 
ſubject to various frauds, and frequently fo 
uncertain that it cannot be depended on, 
the queſtion is, whether ought we to per- 
mit exportation, and depend on importa- 
tion, which may occaſion the beggary, nay, 
death of many uſeful manufacturers; or 
we ſhould infift upon the grower of corn's 
letting Engh/hmen be ſupplied with the 
produce of the Engliſh ſoil ?—If any man 
thinks, that in order to encourage cultiva- 
tion of the earth, we ſhould never in any 
degree cramp the fale of its produce, he 
muſt maintain, to be conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf not only that we ſhould always ſuffer 
exportation, but alſo that we ſhould never 
fer importation; and I am ſure, that a 


man of half your penetration, Sir, muſt 


ſee that this would amount to an interdic- 
tion of bread to multitudes, equally fatal 
with that celebrated one of the Romans, . 
& ab igni et aqua,” viz. © fire and water.” 


In 


4 1K» 
k the main point, dear Sir, L intirely agree 
with you, viz. that it is a ſhame to England, 
which has ſo many millions of barren acres, 
to waſte ſuch a quantity of corn as might keep 
its price ata proper rate, (ſee your 17th page.) 
which at the ſame time would allow our ma- 
nufacturers bread enough for their ſober in- 
duſtry, and a full, free and profitable expor- 
tation without any bounty. All this is ſpoke 
with proper reverence to providence, which 
can bring on the human race a famine, not- 
withſtanding all induſtry! but, - humanly 
ſpeaking, we might prevent not only famine, 
but any approaches to want of fullneſs of 
bread. In the mean time, Sir, till your ſa- 
lutary meaſures (which you with a truly pa- 
triotic ſpirit adviſe) are put into vigorous 
execution, our country will, I fear, often 
want an embargo, and ſeldom allow of a 
bounty on exportation. 
With juſt modeſty, Sir, you obſerve, (p. 20.) 
that you cannot preciſely aſſert, what pro- 
portion the number of hands employed in 
« working up our own productions (for theſe 
« are your firft claſs) bears to the number 
4 neceſſary to complete our cultivation.” And 
indeed, I think, any man muſt be ſo far from 
the utility of determining this point preci/ely, 
that he cannot even determine it in a rough 
and general ſketch.— But in another point, 
I muſt, Sir, be allowed to diſſent. from you, 
_ unleſs you have committed an overſight, and 
think differently from your expreſſion. 2 
| | ay: 
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ſay, « You have reaſon ſufficient to believe, 


„ that if they were all employed towards 


5 perfecting ſuch cultivation, their labour 


would be attended with an infinitely greater 
„ beneſit to the public.“ p. 20. Is it Poſſible, 
Sir, that a man of your ſagacity can think, 
that if all our tanners, tawers, curriers, ſhoe- 


makers, ſadlers, all manufacturers in the 


woollen trade, chandlers, C'c. were to turn 
Ploug hmen, the nation would be infinitely be- 
neſted by the change ?—lIt is not; you muſt 
mean, that if your latter claſs of manufactur- 
ers, thoſe employed in working up foreign 
productions, were thus converted to Plough- 
men, we ſhould profit by the change. 

Your remark, Sir,” that we have loſt the 


trade to France for cloth, and that it is de- 


clining in many other places, (to which I may 
add, that the laſt advices from Portugal in 
this reſpect are very juſtly alarming) juſtifies 
the great propriety of your advice to your 
countrymen to cultivate more arable grounds 
in order to extend our ſale of corn, likely to 
be a much more ſtable branch of commerce. 
And now, dear Sir, finding that this paper 
=” not likely with convenience to hold the re- 
maining reflections which the reſidue of your 
firſt excellent letter may ſuggeſt, I will break 
off with an, aſſurance that I am to you as a 


friend to your country, an obedient and 


- vbliged, humble Fran, 
- THOMAS COMBER. 


P. &. 
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(118; ) 1 
P. S. I doubt not, Sir, but your Farmers 

Letters will be as extenſively (and much more 
juſtly and laftingly famous) as Dr. Sew ffs 
Draper” „ 

HB. P. S. It is ſuppoſed, that increaſing our 
tillage muſt znfall:bly decreaſe the quantity of 
our cattle bred. But this is moſt evidently a 
great miſtake; for the quantity of corn, and con- 
ſequently fraw increaſed by additional tillage, 
may. be ſuch, that even more cattle may be 
maintained by! the land ploug hed out than when 
untilled. So much paſture indeed muſt remain 
as to keep the cattle lean in ſummer; but a 
corn country, affords ſuch keeping in winter as 
grazing farms cannot compare with in point 
of cheapneſs and plenty; and when the cattle 
arrive at a fit age for fecding, they are ſold off 
for grazing countries. And ſince, Sir, you 
and I are no advocates for ploughing out rich 
countries, but incloſing and ploughing barren 
moors, downs, &c. there muſt on our ir plan 

be an increaſe of cattle. | 


"To the F A R M E R. 


A Second Tak on the Mitter Part of his 
| Firſt Letter, 
8 8 
TH E concluſion. which the judicious Au- 
| thor of the Eſſays on Huſbandry makes, 
: (p. 179) from a detail of the bad policy of 
: C 2 | Colbert, 


(14 ). 

Colbert, viz. © that the cultivation of the 
« earth ought not to be ſuperſeded by a paſ- 
& fon for commerce,” is well founded. But 
I muſt own, I think, that the parentheſis in 
that quotation from Mr. Harte, which you 
have printed (p. 24.) in Italics, wiz. that 
% Colbert, hoarded up great quantities of 
5 proviſions principally by obſirueting the 
« free vent and exportation of corn,” ſeems 
to afford no argument againſt an occaſional 
embargo, in caſes of exigence. Two clear 
reaſons may be aſſigned, why an embargo 
on exportation of corn might be bad policy 
in Colbert, and not ſo in the preſent mini- 
ſtry of England. ——Firſt, Colbert hoarded 
up proviſions to ſupport work folks in va- 
rious articles of luxury in expectation that 
the vending theſe would inrich the French; 
whereas, part, (a very conſiderable one) 
of the folly ſtuck at home, and became in- 
« fectious.“ Secondly, Colbert took not 
proper care to encourage the culture of the 
earth. Hence famine ſucceeded. Colbert's 
falſe policy, therefore, conſiſted in employ- 
ing the fruits of the earth to the ſupport 
of pernicious manufacturers, and not providing 
for a ſupply of thoſe fruits by premiums, Oc. 
But it may be, and is true policy in us, to 
keep at home corn neceſſary to the ſupport 
of our moſt neceſſary manufacturers. 

You now, dear Sir, (in p. 26.) enter upon 
a new point of conſiderable nicety, and 
yenture to aſſert, „That the /owering the 


price 


Serving and luxury ? 


( 15 }) 
<« price of proviſions is of no uſe co our ma- 
« nufactures.“ This, is a very impor- 


tant ſubject, and the principles upon which 


you go are wndoubtedly true, and yet I 
muſt diſſent from your concluſions, becauſe 


I think it mo? evident, that you carry them 
too far. 


The inſtance of the Dutchman, 
who pays nearly one third-of his earnings in 
taxes, while the Engliſoman pays not above 
one tenth; and the former's paying nearly 


three times as much for his bread and fleſh 


as the latter does, is very ſtriking; as is that 
of the Frenchman, whoſe bread is often /i 
times above its average, and whole pay is 
three times as little as the Engli/hman's. Now, 
if we admit theſe facts, and that the Dutch 


and French underſell us in all markets, it 


ſeems no fair concluſion, that we ſhould not 
lower, if we can, the price of bread to our 
uſeful manufacturers. It is amazing how 
much may be done by indufiry and frugality ; 
and the Dutch and Freach are remarkable 
inſtances of the effects of theſe two virtues ; 
and I will proceed ſo far with you, as to 
acknowledge, that a conſiderable degree of 
both induſtry and frugality ſeems neceſſary 
to preſerve the happineſs of the human ſpecies, 
and eſpecially of the lower claſſes, who are 
not bleſt with an education which enables 


them to make a good ule of leiſure and plenty. 


But muſt we thence conclude, that there is 10 
medium betwixt ſlavery and idleneſe, betwixt 
-If there 1s ſuch a 

medium 
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medium, in this the happineſs of individuals 
and-/ociety will but ſubſiſt. The exigencies 
of government muſt be complied with as far 
as the rights of human nature will permit; 
and to theſe, much of the ea and enjoyment 
of life may and ought frequently to be ſacri- 
ficed. But then we ought to conſider on the 
other hand, how much of men's patience, under 
ſevere labour and hard keeping, is owing to 


education, habit, manners, | cuſtoms, laws, 
examples, religious opinions, nay, and even 


bodily conſtitutions. And we might as well 
argue, that a London dray-horſe may do his 
labour with the ſhort allowance of an High- 
land Galloway, as that an Engliſhman can 
follow many of his laborious works with the 
garlick of a Dutchman, and the ſoup maigre of 


a Frenchman, which effectually enable as 


to make their toys and trinkets. 

* Sir, in the note at the bottom of p. 29, 
only aſſert, that * proviſions muſt be ren- 
dered ſo dear as to enforce general induſtry ;" 
that Trade can never be greatly extended 
<« where the neceſſaries of life are very: cheap; = 
that Commerce ſeldom flouriſhes in a fer- 
file, illpeopled country; becauſe proviſions 


, are cheap and labour dear; and laftly, 
that high taxes promote invention, induſtry 


« and frugality :“ Now, Sir, all this being 


allowed, as it ought to be, muſt we conclude, 


that /owering of the price of proviſions will 


not frequently Promote manufactures? or that 


— 


(9x21) 

heightening that price will not frequently be 
abfelutch Fatal, and ſpeedily too, to manu- 
factures ?——Certainly no. Any perſon 
who argues thus, talks like the horſe-maſter 
1 who reduced his mare to the perfection of 
19 living on an oat 25 Bays But then he 

A - died. 21 
1 In abt Sir, the price of beiße corn, 
#1 | My &c.. is then as high as it ought to be, 
when the wages of the ſober. manufacturer's 
4 conſtant labour will ſupply him and his family 
with the neceſſary comforts of life; and his 
wages are then as high as they ought to be, 
when they allow the merchant to cope with 
rivals at a foreign market. The proverb, 
„Hunger breaks through ſtone-walls,” will 
"always" be verified :—and he whoſe wages 
cannot ſupport him, will either on one fide 
become a private ſtealer, houſe-breaker, or 
rioter; or on the other ſide (which is really 
the caſe) depend on accidental charity, and 
famiſh; or if he can, run into. o debt, and rot 
in a. Jail. | 
And now, Sir; I come to o your concluſions. 
How far I aflent to them, you pretty well 
know. I heartily aſſent to the 1ſt and 2d, 
1 viz. that Agriculture is the true ſource of 
7 all a nation's wealth; and that © it is our 
4 1 be and-moſt important buſineſs to advance 
1 e the culture of the whole ing dom of Eng- 
2 land to the higheſt perfection. As to the 
4 34, viz. that . no encouragement ſhould be 
given to increaſe the number. of manutac- 
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4 turers in any branch; I cannot give my 
aſſent without ſome ns; - Iſt, becauſe 
ſeveral manufactures are eſſential to the well- 
being of the nation, and if not encouraged 
might be irretrievably loſt, and are always 
re-eſtabliſhed with great difficulty and ex- 
pence, and ſcarce ever ſo well as formerly ; 
adly, becauſe the revenues ariſing from them 
are neceſſary to the ſupport of government, 
and could hardly be replaced by others ; and 
zdly, becauſe the foundations of them, the 
materials, being the productions. of the earth, 


are in ſo eſſential connection with agriculture, 


that they muſt and or fall with it. 

And here, Sir, I muſt obſerve, that when 
two things are compared together, one may 
appear more important than the other; ſo that 


if we were neceſſitated to part with one, we 


may eaſily diſcern which we ought to part 
with; and yet theſe two things may be ſo 
connected, that they cannot well ſubſiſt the 
one without the other, and there may be no- 
thing like a neceſſity of keeping one to eſta- 
bliſh the other; and it may be very impolitic 
and irrational to ſay, that becauſe one is more 
important, therefore the other muſt be de- 


Aroyed. 


Permit me, dear Sir, to be a little more 


particular in the application. So great a 
work as reducing the whole land of the king- 
dom to the higheſt perfection of culture, 
muſt on neceſſity be a ſow one. Perhaps it 
is not very deſirable that it ſhould be ex- 

tremely 


t 1 * 


tremely rapid. The expence of great under- 


takings is almaſt immenſe; the price of every 


article of labour, Cc. is raiſed by a great de- 
mand. Great errors are committed in hurries; 


whereas, on the contrary, gradual attempts, 


ſuch as are at preſent generally made, open 
avenues for improvements in every branch, 
and give time for experiments and deduction of 
u/es from them. The ploughing out too great 
a quantity of land at once, without taking 
time to lay ſome other tracts with improve- 
ments in graſs, Oc. might produce ſuch a 
quantity of corn, as would be beyond the de- 
mand, and inſtead of rewarding, impoveriſh 
the producers. | gore 
As to your laſt concluſion, Sir, vz. that © i 
« is moſt highly impolitic in any degree or man- 


ger, or on any ſuppoſition, to obſtruct expor- 


“ tation of corn, I have given ſuch reaſons, 
as will at leaſt excuſe the diſſent of, your obe- 
dient and obliged humble ſervant, 
8 25 THOMAS Cox BER. 
Ea Newton, May 29th 1767. 
P. S. One material obſervation, which mi- 
litates ſtrongly againſt your opinion, that 


the bounty on exportation of corn lowers 


“ the price,” is, that the price was actually 
raiſed for ſome years immediately after the 
bounty, as appears by your own table; where- 
as, if this meaſure had the effect you appre- 
hend, it ſhould have had it immediately ; as. 
men are moſt ſanguine in the purſuit of new 
meaſures. 1 
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tention and diligence. 


To the FARMER. 


A Third Letter, on the Subject of his Second. 


Dear Sir, 

IN your ſecond Letter, you confine yourſelf 
to what you juſtly call that great founda- 

« tion of diverfity of opinion, the exportation 

« of corn.” On a ſubject, which is allowed 


by you to be the foundation of ſuch great di- 


verſity of opinion, much mutual candour will 


be required, even in this friendly epiſtvlary 


correſpondence, and, I dare ſay, given by us; 
eſpecially as we agree in the main point, viz. 


that a full, free, and regular, even a conſtant 


exportation is much to be wiſhed for, and en- 
deavoured after; and, I may add, may eaſily 
(under providence) be ſecured, by national at- 
J further, Sir, agree 
with you, that the proſpect of exportation has 


a natural tendency to increaſe our culture, and 
the quantity of corn grown; and again, this 


mncreaſed quantity has the ſame natural ten- 
dency to decreaſe the price of corn. 


But now, Sir, comes the point to be dif-. 


cuſſed, (and to your concluſion, on which 1 
cannot aſſent) vz. Whether exportation 


2 of corn has actually decreaſed the price in 


* the proportion aſſigned by you and many 
pre- 
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preceding writers ?” And however clear 
the facts on which you build your concluſions . 
may appear to yourſelves, after the maſt im- 
partial and moſt attentive conſideration, which 
I can give the ſubject, they appear to me, 
not to authoriſe ſuch concluſions. Nay, I 
aſſure you, I am really in doubt whether ex- 
portation has on the balance contributed 
in any proportion to decreaſe the price of 
oor... © 
The table ſhewing the mean price of wheat 
at WiNDsoR market, at ſeveral periods for 
169 years, is adduced, to make it evident, that 
wheat has been cheaper the laſt 75 years ſince 
the bounty commenced, than it was for 94 
years before; that for the firſt 69 years, the 
price was continually riſing, and ſince the 
bounty, continua/ly ſinking; and that the 
ſinking of the price in the 25 years immedi- 
ately preceding the bounty, 1s to be aſcribed 
to the impoſition of three duties on importa- 
tion, almoſt amounting to a prohibition, which. 
has the ſame effect as exportation. See p. 36, 
37, 38. I have, I hope, dear Sir, with all 
poſſible impartiality, conciſengſe, and clearneſs, 
given your firſt facts and concluſions ; and 
I ſhould not controvert theſe concluſions, did 
they not appear as clearly to me to be un- 


grounded, as they can to you to be well- 


grounded, 

But by another table of the 14 higheſt an- 
nual prices of wheat before the bounty, on 
one fide, and 14 of the higheſt fence, on the 

D 2 other 
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other fide z you conclude that the price in 
| fome particular years fince the bounty, is not 
raiſed by exportation to a height unknown be- 
fore. See p. 38 and 39.— This concluſion 
alſo, I cannot admit. — What follows, how- | 
ever, I have the pleaſure of agreeing with you 
intirely in, viz. that the foregoing prices 
e do not diſcover the real fenking of that of 
* wheat, unleſs we deduct from every year 
« the proportion of the riſe of the price of 
6 other things. See p. 39. 

But let us now, my good friend, examine 
how the concluſions to be diſcuſſed, flow from 
the premiſed fatts : * The price of wheat on 
© an average has been continually finking, and 
very confiderably too, ſince the bounty on 
_ © exportation was given: THEREFORE that 
* continual and very conficerable ſinking of 
“% price, is to be aſcribed, not only partly, or 
« even chiefly, but folely to exportation,” 
There is perhaps no ſpecies of deluſive reaſon- 
ing, dear Sir, more amazing and yet more com- 
man than that which aſcribes ect. which 
flow from many cauſes, to one. This happens 
to ſtrike the obſerver, and engrofſes his atten- 
tion ſo much, that he averſooks and gradually 
forgets every one elſe. This ſeems very clearly 
to me the caſe in the preſent point, A re- 
duction in the price of any commodity, when 
the conſumers are not diminiſhed, is naturally 
to be aſcribed: to the increaſed plenty of that 
commodity. And this ſeems evidently the 
caſe with reſpect to the reduced price of corn. 


But 


co 


TD, 
But then comes the queſtion, © To what cauſes 
« 1s that increaſed plenty to be aſcribed ??— 


9 « A lively demand and quick fale encourages 
F te the cultivator to proceed in his buſineſs with 
= « ſpirit and alacrity.” (See p. 43, 44. of 
4 your letter.) The proſpect of your exportation 
1 ſeems to promiſe a lively demand and quick 


= ſale ; and therefore may juſtly be ſuppoſed 
3? one cauſe of the increaſed plenty. But muſt we 
conclude it therefore the ole one? Surely, 
*. no. — How many others may juſtly be aſ- 
4 ſigned! I will enumerate but a few, yet ſirik- 
ing ones; viz. the viſible increaſe of people 
at home, the flouriſhing of commerce both 
domeſtic and foreign; the improvements in 
arts ; and eſpecially the advances made in the 
knowledge of cultivation of the earth ; the 
neceſſity of improving eſtates by the advance 
of all the articles of life to landlords, and of 
rents to tenants; long continued peace at 
home; improvements of the edifice of free- 
dom. All theſe (and probably many more) 
may, my dear Sir, be juſtly added as clear, 
frong, ſiriking and laſting cauſes of the in- 
1 creaſe of the productions of the earth, and 
1 corn in particular; and if I had not ſeen man 
3 others under the /ame inattention, I ſhould be 
perfectly amazed that a gentleman of half 
your penetration could overlook all, or even 
any of theſe, while the exportation of corn, as 
the /ole cauſe of plenty, attacks and engroſſes 
43 his regard. Give me leave, dear Sir, here 
E to examine how confi 2 a cauſe of in- 
4 Kreaſed 


9 Wh 


creaſed plenty exportation may be, ſince it 


is far from being the ole. In the firſt place, 


the continuance of the bounty on exportation 


always was uncertain; nay, the continuance 


of the leave of exportation even without a 


bounty, was always uncertain too. Again 


the advantage ariſing from exportation to the 


grower of corn, in any conſiderable degree, 


ſeems confined to cultivators in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſea-ports; a ſet of men, who, 
though conſiderable in themſelves, bear no 
very great proportion to the whole numbers 
of corn-growers, in too inland a ſituation to 
make exportation of their corn at the expence 


of land carriage, an advantageous ſcheme. 


The hazards alſo of bankrupts among the 
corn- dealers in ſea- ports (where the trade is 
often not for ready money as at markets) muſt 
be conſidered as a great deduction from the 


ſtrength of the motive to cultivation of corn 
ariſing from exportation.— Other drawbacks 
on this ſubject, might probably with juſtice 


be added; but from what has been already 


advanced, it muſt, Sir, appear, that exporta- 
tion of corn is far from being too conſiderable 


a cauſe of the increaſed plenty of it, as might 
be at firſt imagined by the inattentive, the in- 
judicious, or the partial examiner. Yet I 
ſhould not do juſtice to my argument, or to 
truth and public utility, if J added not one 


' conſideration, which appears to me very clear 


and very firong. If the exportation, with all 


ts advantages of a n. has in fact only 


carried 
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carried out one buſhel of every acre of wheat 
annually, (ſee p. 40.) and that ſubject to charges 
and hazards of payment to the grower ; how 
can we reaſonably ſuppoſe the proſpect of ſuch 
an event to have been any conſiderable cauſe 
of the increaſed plenty of corn? 

But, my worthy friend, if the exportation 
of corn be really thus inconſiderable a cauſe 
of its increaſed plenty, how much more incon- 
ſiderable a cauſe muſt it be allowed of the 
decreaſed price? For it muſt be confeſſed, 
that if, as a motive to cultivation, it increaſes 
the plenty one way, and leſſens the price, as a 
vent it leſſens the plenty the other way, and 
raiſes the price. We are certain, chat its ef- 
fect in the latter way is very great, ſo great 
as frequently to neceſſitate the magiſtrate to 
interpoſe, and in a late inſtance, in a manner 
thought rather unconſtitutional, but ſo expedi- 
ent, as to meet with the approbation of, Ithink, 
almoſt all true and impartial patriots among 
a nation jealous of its liberties to exceſs. 
On the whole, the effect one way'is great and 
certain, on the other quite uncertain, and in 
all probability not very conſiderable. So that, 
I think, no impartial man, on this view of the 
matter, can heſitate to conclude, that exporta- 
tion is fo far from being the /ole cauſe of 
lowering the price of corn, that, on the con- 
trary, in all probability. it has contributed con- 
fiderably to keep it up. 

I faid, Sir, towards the beginning of this 
letter, that I could not admit your concluſion, 


in 
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n p. 39. from the tables of higheſt prices. 
You have ſurely a right to 

ſhall be a very ſhor 

appears, that the two middle nu 


14 of the higheſt prices ſince th 
31. 18s. 6d. and that the hig 


bounty, are 
price in 


the other table is only 31. — and that this 


higheſt price only occurs once, and is in an 


earher place with reſpect to that table, than 


the higheſt prices in the latter table are. 
l agree with you, Sir, that the ſum of 
above thirty-three millions, ſuppoſed to be 
brought into the nation for corn 1n 68 yearsz 
i8 a noble treaſure. I readily allow, that, with 


the addition of gain to the nation by freight, 


we may call it 40 millions; and that it may 
be of equal or more advantage to the nation, 
than the ſale of 120 millions worth of manu- 
factures of foreign materials; (ſee p. 43.) 


and I moſt gladly confeſs, that the advantage 


to be expected from exportation, when our 
lands ſhall be advanced to full culture, is al- 
moſt inſinitely greater. But then in uſtice to 


truth J muſt confeſs, that great deductions 


from this national gain, of above 33 millions, 
ought to be made. 


How much have the a been oppreſſed 
by taxes to raiſe the bounty! how often have 


ths ſober and induſtrious manufacturers of our 


own raw materials, been beggared and ſtarved, 


or perhaps hanged, in conſequence of the too 
high price of corn at home ! how much have 


we paid and lofi by importation of foreign 


corn; 


(9) ; 
corn; tay; by te-importation of our own; 
and that of the worſt ſpecies too! the reflec- 
tion is too melancholy to be longer inſiſted on 
by the humane man, than is neceſſary to con- 
vince the hardened politician. All this, m 

worthy friend, is the {ad effect of negle ing 
to advance by every reaſonable means our 
cultivation to its proper height. In that caſe, 
exportation of corn which is now frequently a 
ſource of lamentable evils, would be (under 
providence) a conſtant ſource of riches to our 
people, very conſiſtently with the happineſs of 
every claſs, and even every individual. 

From what has been argued in this Letter, 
it appears, I think, moſt evidently that we 
ought peremptorily not to aſcribe any part of 
te one hundred millions ſterling ſuppoſed to be 
ſaved to the nation by lowering the price of 

corn, (ſee p. 48.) to the exportation of corn; 
ſince it has a peared improbable, that the low- 
ering of the price is at all owing to exportation. 

As to importation, an embargo on which is 
ſuppoſed to have the ſame effect as liberty of 
exportation, (p. 37.) I agree with you, Sar, 
that as importation and exportation are con- 
trary meaſures, an embargo on one, may juſtly 
be conſidered as ſimilar to liberty of the other; 
and therefore as it has not appeared, that expor- 
tation has, on a fair balance increaſed domeſtic 
9 25 upon the whole, and lowered the price; 

o neither can it appear, that an embargo on 
importation has had this effect; nor can 
either meaſure be reaſonably expected to have 

E | this 
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S . this effect, unleſs it could be made in proſpect. 
lj | certain, extenſive and permanent. Then, and 

then only theſe meaſures would in the nature 
of things be attended with theſe effects, which 


certainty o/ ſale creates, viz. plenty and cheap- 
neſs. But our preſent ſtate of tillage admits 


| 2M 

| of no ſuch eſtabliſhment with regard to the 9 

| harmony of agriculture and manufacture. When 

| corn is ſo plentiful among us, as with the 3 
proſpect of importation, not ſufficiently to. 1 
pay and encourage the cultivator, high duties i 
on or even expreſs prohibition of importation 1 
ſhould take place; and when it is ſo much = 
more plentiful as far more than to ſuffice for = 


domeſtic uſe, exportation ſhould be allowed, 
and in ſome caſes encouraged by a bounty; 
though the need of ſuch a bounty is always a 
ſtrong proof of bad policy, which has not pro- 
vided for the production of corn on ſuch. 
terms, that we can {ell it at foreign markets, 
without paying our people. for carrying it 
| thither, or, what 1s the ſame thing in effect, 
, giving ſome part of it for buying the reſt. 

If on one ſide, the ſum of money given as 
bounty, cannot properly be conſidered as an 
abfolute loſs to the nation, becauſe ſuppoſed to 
continue in the hands of our natives, the 

[ merchants, exporters; yet on the other ſide, 
Wo it cannot properly be confidered as the ſame 
lt thing with an individual's paying with one 
il hand and receiving with the other. The weal- 
il _ thy merchant recezves ; but the conſumer, the 
ind uſtrious and ſober labourer pays the bounty 


/ | | in 


1 


in the taxes or exciſes, by which it is raiſed ; 
and no wonder, that he carinot be perſuaded, 


that it is the ſame thing whether he receive or 


pay; eſpecially, if he think the price of his 
bread has been heightened, and that he pays 
to heighten 1 

I imagine, my good Sir, that I could co- 
operate with your noble ſcheme of advancing 
our lands to the perfection of culture, by ſug- 


geſting ſome means which you have not hit 
upon. But this is no place to enter on the 
diſcuſſion of them. 


I ſhall conclude this 
long Letter, with a thorough acquieſcence in 
your praiſe of a part of the French King's 
edict of July 1764, concerning the free cir- 


culation of corn through the kingdom. To. 


our ſhame be it owned, we ſeem intirely in- 
attentive to this great and neceſſary object; 
inſomuch that many parts of the kingdom 


groan with the pangs of hunger, while others 


revel in plenty. The ideas of our magi- 
ſtrates on that ſubject have often been ſo 


wrong, that inſtead of ſuperintending and en- 


couraging badgers, they have abſolutely re- 


Atrained them, when they were the only and 
uſeful nay neceſſary means of effectual circu- 


lation.— Our inland navigations ſeem to 


promiſe much on this ſubject; and other 


means might be put into execution to co- 
operate effectually with them. — In the mean 


time, if we are actuated by ſuch falſe ſhame 
and delicacy, as not to be willing to imitate | 


our enemies the French, let us remember, that 


E 2 it 


30 
it was a perſon TE in the ſame iſland with 
us Engliſhmen, whoſe event: an ſuggeſted, and 
application obtained the edict in queſtion—— 
Jam, dear Sir, moſt fincerely, your obechent 
and obliged ſervant, 


| Tomas Comven, 


" Newton, May zoth, 1707. 


P. S. It would be at once a very entertain- 
ing and inſtructive employment, to conſider 
how far the ſtate of public affairs, may be 
ſuppoſed to have influenced the prices of corn, 
Sc. in the different periods of our hiſtory. 
Pe. P. S. I muſt remark, that if your ar- 
guments to prove, that . lowering the price 
I of proviſions does not advance our manu- 

&« factures, but the contrary ;”” are good; then 
all theſe ſtrongly militate againſt the increaſe 
of our growth of corn, unleſs you would have 
us depend entirely on the exportation of it, 
and not work up our own excellent raw ma- 
terials, even ſuch as are produced by the huſ- 
bandman. 

It is a remark worth notice, that notwith- 
ſtanding all our loud boaſts of the great advan- 
tages, Ty the public has gained by expor- 
tation with a bounty; yet no nation in Europe 
Has thought fit to imitate us in this meaſure, 
though they have been ready enough to adopt 


almoſt every thing which was evidently of 


1 utility. 
=S 
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| To * FARMER. 
Letter the Fourth, on his Letter the Third. 


Dear Sir, 


I AGREE with you A in thinking 
that all who now argue againſt incloſures 
on general Principles are merely contemptible 
cavillers, p. 53. Give me leave to add, that 
ſince much of the advance of our preſent cul- 
tivation to a ſtate of perfection, muſt reſult 
from incloſures of commons, downs, Oc. — 
though the practice is carried on with great 
vigour and ſucceſs, yet there are ſeveral points 
relative to this great work, which don't ſeem 
to be attended to ſo much as they ought. 
One is the choice of commiſſioners. Theſe, 
it is evident, ſhould always be men not only 
remarkable for their ſkill, but above the /u/- 


picion of a want of integrity and impartiality. 


That they are frequently not ſuch *, is too ma- 
nifeſt from the great numbers of complaints 
which we daily hear of injuries to private pro- 


perty by the partiality as well as unſkilfulne/s 


of commiſſioners. I am ready, Sir, to ſup- 
poſe, that many of theſe complaints may pro- 
ceed from the partiality of the proprietors, 
whoſe avidity 1s ſcarce to be ſatisfied; and 1 
am well aware, how invidioug and laborious 
as well as / ful a character that of a good 
commiſſioner is. But after all, I apprehend, 


* See Northern Tour, Vol. i. p. 252—203. 
that 


that ſeveral notorious acts of injuſtice are fre- 


00 
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quently to be found; and the diſcovery of ſome 
of theſe is made very public, and diſcourages 
numbers of perſons of no inconſiderable for- 
tune or intereſt, from aſſenting to new in- 
cloſures, and retards public nene and 
riches. 

Another miſtake, which, I apprehend, very 


commonly prevails, is to exclude all ſheep 


from the new incloſures on a ſuppoſition that 
they will deſtroy the quick-ſetts. And fo in- 
deed they would, unleſs theſe were properly 
fenced.— But if men could be prevailed 
upon to be at the expence of poſts with three 
rails towards their quick ſetts, they would 
ſoon find it repaid by the advantage reſulting 
to their fallows and ſtubbles from the dung of 
their ſheep, and from the food the ſheep there 
find; and in a full much greater degree from 
feeding ſheep upon turnips, and clover. As 


matters are at preſent managed, ſcarce any 


kind of animal can feed in the new incloſures, 


till the quick ſetts are up, without ruining 


them. 

1 agree with you, Sir, that 6 7 diffe- 
& rent circumſtances of large or /mall farms 
« are matters of the moſt ſerious atten- 
tion ;? p. 53. and that you have given 
them the utmoſt, and determined upon a diſ- 


play of the ſeveral caſes with great judgment? 


firſt as to the quantity of the produce, and it's 
Yup to the farmer and the public; ſecondly, 
to the number of people employed; thirdly, 

as e the di erent value to the ſtate, of the 
hands 
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hands employed in each claſs of farms; and 
laſtly, as to the different advantages refukäng 
to the landlords, p- 53, 54. | 

Every ſenſible and experienced perſon muſt, 
Sir, confeſs, that farms are taken with ſuch. 
almoft infinite variety of circumſtances, that 
the moſt penetrating writer ſcarce knows how 
to reduce them wth propriety to a few gene- 
ral claſſes. Your diviſion into ſmall, middling, 
large, and very large ones, may be as proper 
as any. But as it is natural for you, Sir, and 
every man who ꝛrites, ſpeaks, or even thinks 
on ſuch ſubjects as theſe, to draw his notions 
from farms in his own neighbourhood, with 
which he is beſt acquainted, your readers who 
would profit by your general reflections ſhould 
apply them with an eye to the particular cir- 
cumſtances of their neighbourhood, which 
could not come under your knowledge. Thus, 
for inſtance, every man who would judge of 
the propereſt method of letting out his eſtate, 
ſhould conſider not only the particular ſtate of 
his land and the tenant offering, but the price 
of labour in his neighbourhood, of manures, 

nay of fuel, and every other convenience 
to be bought; the nearneſs and goodneſs of 


market towns, the roads, the poor,. the de- 


mand for any commodity, anda thouſand things 
elſe; without a thorough knowledge of which 
he will never be able to proportion the ſize of 


his farm to the propoſed tenant, though he 


knew the value of his land in general, and of 
the tenant's purſe ever fo well. TRE cir- 


Um mſtance, 


( 34 ) 
cumſtances, which may be called extrancous, 


when compared with the more intrinſic, m 


be ſuch as to make a very conſiderable 7, 
rence in the ſize of farms properly aſſorted, 


even perhaps of two to one in intrinſic value. 


—— My meaning, I hope, Sir, is obvious; 
viz, that a tenant with a given fock or purſe 
and family, may in ſome ſituations as well 


manage a farm of double the value, as in 


others one of the half. Vour reaſons in 
p. FF. why farms on a poor ſoil cannot in the 


55 gent mode of culture, be advantageouſly ma- 


naged by ſmall farmers, ſeem concluſive; and 
your reaſons through p. 57, 58, 59 and 60, 
why ſmall farmers of arable gtound are gene- 
rally pernicious to themſelves and the 1851 
ſeem equally unanſwerable. 


Your opinion in p. 60. that the midaling 


farmers are much more deſerving of encou- 


ragement than the /mall ones, and that large, 
but not very large farms, are moſt beneficial 
to the occupiers, and the public, (p- 61—64. ) 
appears very well grounded. 

Your obſervation (in p. 80.) that ſmall 
farms if not overloaded with building, may 
be moſt advantageous to the landlord, appears 
to procceed on good grounds; becauſe ſmall 
farms, as being more demanded, give higher 
rent. And yet I muſt confeſs, I think this'ad- 
vantage generally fallacious: for it is not the 


offer or ENTAaGeMent of a tenant to pay an high 


rent, but his continuing to pay it, which in- 
riches the landlord. And ſince the ſmall farmer 
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3s) 
has himſelf and frequently as large a family 


as the larger farmer, to maintain out of his 


little territory, unleſs he be peculiarly ſkilful 


and induſtrious, or have ſome other depen- 
dence on trade, Oc. I think he will never 
continue to pay an Higher rent, but prove as 


pernicious to his landlord as to himſelf and 


the public. 
You apprehend, Sir, that I ſhould diffent 
from your opinion about the ſuperior advan- 
tage of grazing farms to arable, becauſe you 


thought me a warm advocate for the latter: 


But think it very confiſtent, both in you and 
me, to wiſh and endeavour, that our barren 
lands may be improved by the plough; and 
that our rich ones may be kept to grazing, if 
the former, as they always will, ſupply corn 
enough. doubt not but a ſmall farm will 
be far more profitable to the occupier in graſs, 
than when arable, provided he have not ſome 
barren part, which he can cultivate without 
much expence, and which will maintain him 


with corn, and keep him from the expence of 


attending markets to purchaſe bread with 
eady money. 

Perhaps alſo, Ls allow this to be the 
caſe of middling farms, if 1 did not ſee (p. 88.) 
that you ſuppoſe one of theſe when tu 4. to 
grazing, to require t2v9 porjſes, Now if that 


| be the caſe, unleſs the ground be very rich, 


theſe two voracious animals might certainly 
be employed with advantage, to ill 2 mode- 
| rate 


( 36 } 
rate quantity of ground; or if it be foo rich, 
and no poorer adjoining can be had, I ſhould 
think two horſes too many to be min by 
any middling grazing farm. 

As to very large farms, though grazing 
ones, certainly, Sir, you are too averſe to the 
plough, when you would allow only a ſmall 
portion for turnips, carrots, and oats. (p. 89.) 
As to the laſt, as few as you pleaſe, provided 
you give a ſuccedaneum in carrots, &c. But 
the ſtock on a large grazing farm will, in 
winter, certainly want both turnips, carrots, 
and ſome conſiderable quantity of corn to fi- 

niſh their ſummer and autumnal feeding, or to 
prepare for ſummer milking. 

Let us now /uppoſe, my worthy friend, 
your concluſion in p. 94. viz. © Graſs 
farms of whatever ſize, are by far moſt 
« advantageous to the landlord,” to be irre- 
fragable. Yet if the production of a far 
greater quantity of corn than we now grow, 
be neceſſany for the good of the public, that 

we may export large quantities; we muſt 
hence again conclude, that either the advan- 
tage of individuals, landlords, muſt yield to 
that of the public, or in procefs of time and 
culture, all the land in England ſhould be laid 
to graſs. But I apprehend, that the true 
advantages of individuals and the public are 
n nay eſſentially connected, and 


* [ have a tenant, who tills a conſiderable quantity of 
ground, 40 or 50 acres, with his two horſes. 


1 that 


ſtrictures on your excellent Letters. 
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that theſe will always reſult from a due aſſort- 
ment of tillage and paſture. 
I muſt alſo add, Sir, that the articles of 


rent, of price of manures, and of labour, are 


ſuch, as very generally to turn the ſcale of 
profit for or againſt paſturage, though chiefly 
for it. The further diſcuſſion of your ſubject 
may, however, offer itſelf in the ſequel of my 
Your 
conceſſion, that graſs farms are infinitely leſs 
advantageous to "population than the arable, 18 


juſt and ingenuous. I am, dear Sir, with all 


poſſible reſpect, your obedient and obliged 
ſervant, 


Tromas CoMBER. 
af Newton, June 1ſt, 1707. 


To te FARMER 
Letter the Fourth, on his Fifth Letter, 


Dear Sir, 


7 M truly glad to find that you as it were 
begin your fourth Letter, by this judicious 


remark, (I might juitly honour it with the 
name of maxim) viz. © One of the chief 


; 12 which tends to render huſbandry 
profitable to its profeſlors, is a due propor- 


66 5 between the arable and paſture lands of 
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(0 
© afarm.” p. 97. When you ſay, however, 
that © the farmer depends on his cattle for a 
“ ſufficient quantity of manures;” (p. 98.) 
You will, on reflection, ſoften the expreſſion 


by inſerting, * often,” or © chiefly,” or © ge- 


„ nerally,” becauſe it is well known, how 
great a proportion the quantity of lime, mart, 


clay, aſhes, &c. muſt bear to the dung of 


cattle; inſomuch, that I apprehend it greatly 
exceeds it, at leaſt in many places. 
- You have, Sir, in p. 100. an excellent ma- 


* z. „ the fewer the diviſions of the 


4 {arable} farm are, the leſs in general the 
* profit.” 


and 104, that I think they cannot he cven 


gainſaid. 


[ agree intirely with you, Sir, alſo in your 
aſſertion, p. 103, that © horſes are kept at 
c ſuch a great expence , - they ought always 
* to be employed, or they can never pay tor 


dc“ their food.“ 


I acquieſce alſo in your judgment of the 
preferableneſs of an ox draught to that of 
horſes in general, and what you advance on 
this head bo the end of the letter. 'There are, 
however, fome few points in which, I think, 
more allowances ſhould be made on the other 
ſide, than you have made; and I may per- 


| haps add ſome illuſtration and conarmation 


of your opinion in general. 


F In many places at 71 per annum, and i in ſome at more. 


[ live, 


You eſtabliſh this point ſo well 
by your reaſonings in p. 109, 101, 102, 103, 
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I live, Sir, in a country, in which many 
oxen are uſed, in which more have been uſed, 
and in which I wiſh to ſee more uſed again. 
| have given the ſubject much deſerved atten- 
tion, and I am reſolved to write impartially. 

I think, Sir, we cannot juftly fay, Oxen 
& are not near fo ſubject to illneſs and being 
“ lame as horſes.” p. 105. We may pro- 


bably ſay, they are not more ſo, or not quite fo 


much, But I think, whoever is much ac- 
quainted with oxen, eſpecially if ob/:ged to 
work on Public roads, and conſiders how 
much tenderer their foot is, than that of an 
horſe, and how much worſe defended by ſhoes; - 
alſo how the poſition of their heads in work- 
ing expoſes them to hurts in their eyes, Oc. 
by ſand, &'c. muſt confeſs, that I have ſaid 
all that juſſiy can be ſaid for them. Nor can 


I, Sir, allow with you, that “ if lameneſs 


* overtakes them, they remain it and ready 
“for fatting,” p. 195. On the contrary, 
a lame ox will not readily feed, if pain attends 
his lameneſs, which is almoſt always the caſe ; 
and lameneſs will often reduce an half fat ox 
to ab/clutely lean, and loſe a whole year's 
feeding. . 

You might, however, have expreſſed your- 
ſelf more ſtrongly, when you ſay, the ſhoe- 
* ing of oxen coſts not ſo much as that of 
% horles;” (p. 1cH.) it coſts not nearly fo 
much; and you may add, that where oxen 
are not intended for the road, but for home 
buſi eſe, it is in this country, in which great 
numbers 


the foil frong and et. 
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numbers are kept, very unuſual to ſhoe them 
at all.— The buſineſs of ſhoeing is a matter of 
ſome delicacy and danger, and fo few ſmiths 
are well acquainted with 1t, that ſeveral far- 
mers rather go ſometimes with oxen on the 


public roads un/Þbod, than incur the danger 


and trouble of ſhocing. | 
__ Your obtervation, that © no beaſts fat kind- 
64 lier than worked ones,” p. 106. is well 
grounded, if reſtricted to ſuch as are wrought 
with moderation. But oxen are ſo unfit for 
over-work, that after it they feed very ſlowly, 
having contracted many internal diſorders, 
never cured well, and ſometimes not at all. 

- Your aſſertion, * That oxen are as proper 
& forall work as horſes,” p. 106. I think, muſt 
have reſtrictions. Firſt, On public roads, for 
reaſons above given; and ſecondly, in wet 
lands in ſpring ; in which their weight ſinks 
them ſo, that they both fatigue themſelves 
ſadly, and poach the ground fo, that it often 
becomes unfit to ſow with beans, Oec. A 
{kilful farmer went from this neighbourhood 
to a farm of my father's, near Borough Bridge, 
He carried with him 
ſeveral yokes of noble oxem fully convinced, 
that he ſhould by his example perſuade his 
new neighbours to change their horſes tor 
oxen. But one year convinced him, that it 


was neceſſary to part with his own. 


A point of much greater diſpute, and in- 


For obvious reaſons, after moderate exerciſe, all anie 
mals iced better, as it creates proper evacuations, Oc. 


| deed 


_— 
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Joed reaſonable doubt, is, Whether a pair 
of ſtout oxen will plough as much as a pair 
“ of ſtout horſes.” I apprehend, a pair of 
very ſtrong horſes will exceed in ſtrength any 
oxen, except they have been bulls, and then 
gelt. A pair of ſtout oxen, however, may 
be equal to the ploughing in one day, any 
ground which a pair of horſes would plougb. 

Only it is evident, they will not plough the 
ſame ground in the ſame time, horſes being 
ſuperior to them 1 in quickneſs; and the burry- 
ing of oxen is pernicious in many reſpects, if 
not fatal to them. Now in a critical ſeaſon, 
ſpeed is of great conſequence; and this conſi- 
deration, doubtleſs, prejudices many countries 
_ againſt ox draughts. 

It is a common ſaying, in this ox country, 
that * a pair of oxen are only equal to one 
„ horſe.” I have inquired thoroughly into 
the foundation of this rural proverb or maxim, 
and believe I have found it, viz. that as oxen 
are not uſed to go alone, the huſbandman 
muſt have one horſe before them; and as he is 
perſuaded, that he could work the work with 

two horſes, he conſiders his oxen as only equal 
to one. 

I will not, Sir, poſitively aſſert, that oxen 
may be made to go in the draught alone, be- 

JF cauſe I never ſaw an inſtance *. But from the 
5 obedience of this animal, I have no doubt but 
they might. — However, till this practice be 


* Iam told, many people have ſeen inſtances. 
| „ Intro- 
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divide his labour among them. 


introduced, it will be prudence in the huſs 
bandman, who would ſave the keeping of 


what uſeleſs ſtock he can, to put a galloway 
or very light horſe before his oxen.—As to 
the number of oxen in ſome places employed 
in the ſame plough, Oc. I am apprehenfive; 
the practice 1s owing to ſeveral cauſes. In the 
firſt place, the real ſtrength of a ſtout ox is 
little known. Secondly, where numbers are 
uſed, they are generally weak and young; 
and it is judicious not to exert their full 
ſtrength. Thirdly, where numbers of ſtout 
full- grown oxen are uſed together in a plough, 
Oc. the reaſon is, that the owner fears to bring 
down the fleſh of his oxen ready for feed- 
ing; and as he has many, and their harnefs 
is not expenſive, he judiciouſly chooſes to 
Our far- 
mers, who keep oxen in this neighbourhood, 


generally plough with two oxen and two 


horſes ; but when they plough out ſwarth, or 


plough any ſteep ground, they draw four Z 


oxen and two horſes, if they can ſpare them. 
In waggons, they uſe numbers proportioned 
to their loads, the roads, ſeaſons, convenien- 
cy, Orc. generally four or {ix oxen, and two 
or one horſe. 


I think one's ridicule, rather than indigna- 


tion is raiſed at Mr. Liſle's teams eight or ten 
oxen together in a plough, unleſs the ſoil be 
(as you obſerve p. 107.) rock itſelß, whatever 
the conſtruction of the plough were. But be 


it remembered with gratitude by the public, 


that 


. 
that Mr. Liſie endeavoured to intiodues the 
uſe of oxen; with ſome ſucceſs; and firſt at- 


tempts are uſually aubꝛvard. I remember 
many years ago, to have ſeen a team of oxen, 
ten or twelve, with ſome horſes, ploughing in 
Lord Falconberg's park at Newburgh with a 
plough of ſuitable conſtruction. But then the 
deſign was to force a way through the roots of 
old dies; Sc. and I know it ſucceeded. 
As to the expence of a boy to drive the 
oxen; though with us it comes to much more 
than your 1d. or 1d. halfpenny, viz. 4 times 
as much at leaſt, (4 4. for meat and drink, 
3 meals, and 2 d. wages) yet I agree with you 
entirely, Sir, that * this additional expence 
does by no means reduce them to a par 
« with horſes,” (p. 106.) It is however to 
be wiſhed, that the leading horſe could be re- 
duced, as I verily think, he might. Whe- 
ther oxen ſhould be from the firſt taught to go 
without. a leader, or inured to it when made 
tame to the yoke already, I will not deter- 
mine; though the former method ſeems ra- 
ther eligible. But both may eaſily be tried. 
The reduction of our growth of oats by 
a reduction of the number of horſes uſed in 
huſbandry, would be a moſt wiſe meaſure; 
though in abatement it muſt be confelled, 
that oat ſtraw is ſ excellent, ſo much prefer- 
able to any ſtraw whatever, for oxen and all 
other cattle, that many farmers think their 
dat ſtraw equal in value to a good crop of hay 
from the ſame ground. Oats however are, as 
vou Juſtty- call them, P- 3. a very VOracious 
wvegetabls ; 


| | =: 44 ) 
| *** and I agree with you intirely, that 
| 4 oats by a prudent, neat farmer are never 
| « ſown on land which would not produce 
« either wheat, barley, or rye; (p. 112.) and 
l I queſtion whether the loſs ſuſtained in the 
! enſuing crops be not frequently equal or nearly 
j equal to the worth of an oat crop. They are, F 
| however, a neceſſary evil, unleſs a leſs vora- 4 
= * |  cious ſubſtitute can be found. I aſſent, Sir, 
3 to your enumeration of beneſits reſulting from 
| the preference of. an ox draught to that of 
| horſes, except one, viz. that the fields will be 
much cleaner, (p. 122.) This I cannot fee, and * 
therefore will not urge. I am, dear Sir, your Þ 
ſincere friend and humble ſervant, . ' A 
j THOM AS Cones. 3 
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| Taj Newton, June ad, 1767. + 
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. 10 the FA R M E R. 6 
| Leer the Sixth, on his Fifth Teuer 9 


* Sir, 


1 SHALL aenguiſh my rellections on the F 
ſubje& of your fifth Letter, under the ſe- 2 
veral ow which yours are ranged under. 
You think, Sir, that it is moſt certain, as to 
Incerne, the Sarritions, Runcations, and Riga- 
trons of the Romans can never anſwer in En 
land, for the culture of this plant. —If we can 
Hind out other methods which will anſwer, as, 
1 apprehend, that of franſplantation, and per- 
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haps that-of dr illing, may, it is of lefe eonſe- 
quence whether or no the Roman method 
would anſwer with us; nay, perhaps, of no 
con/aquence at all. However, it can be no 
unentertaining or uninſtructive taſk to inquire, 
whether or no the Roman method would ſuc- 
ceed with us; and if not, why; as ſuch diſ- 
coveries might promere our knowledge in 
vegetation, & c. 

It is a matter of ſome critical nicety to know 
preciſely * what is meant by the Sarritions, 
Runcations, &c. of the Romans. But without 
great critical nen de mag know enough 


of theſe operations in general, to conclude 


that they are very zecefſary and ſucceſsful in 


_ agriculture, and eſpecially cultivation of graf- | 
ſes; and why they ſhould not ſucceed in re- 


gard to lucerne, I neither can know, nor gueſs. 
Mr. ZHarte's method of tranſplanting ſeems 
excellent, if the expence of keeping the plants 
free from weeds, be not an overbalance to 


the profit; as I fear it may, in ſome coun- 


tries, where the ſoil is much inclined to weeds, 
and labour is far from being cheap. 

I have given ſome account of my experi- 
ments on this ſubject, on a ſmall ſcale in the 
Muſeum Rufticum ; and I ſhall add here only, 
If, my lucerne tranſplanted two years ago, 
flouriſhes very much, and has for ſome time 


* Sarriti and Aut both appear to ſignify, 
weeding; but in what they differ, is not eaſy to determine. 
Perhaps the former ſignifies, weeding with an rpfirument 3 5 
the latter, with the hand. 


G 2 : been 
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been high enough to mow ; 2dly, that it bears 
retranſplanting very well; for in the laſt 
month, finding the plants too thin in ſome 
rows, I took up ſome where they were thickeſt, 
and retranſplanted them, when the buds were 


ready to open into leaf. Theſe buds immedi- 


ately died, the roots not being able without 
time to imbibe and communicate the earth's 

nutritive juices, eſpecially in a ſeaſon without 
rains. But they now, without one exception, 
I think, revive and bud promiſingiy. As to 
drilling, it being moſt evident, that che roots 
of the plants are much confined by each other, 
though they have opportunity of ſpreading 
into the intervals of the rows; I queſtion 
whether the plants in broad - caſt, not thick 
Jown, may not proſper as well or Better, if they 
can be kept free from weeds. ——-At leaſt, my 
drilled lucerne of one year old, is in all reſpects 
as promiſing, as that of-two on no worſe a ſoil. 
I am indeed conſcious, that I was forced to 


begin my experiments of drilling lucerne on a 


ſoil impregnated with gra/s ſceds, and perhaps 
ſome graſi roots; ſo that the caſe may be dif- 
ferent in a very clean ſoil.— Of one point, Sir, 
I think, I muſt be certain; wiz. that we can 
hardly drill the ſeed tao thin, as the quick 
growing of the plants muſt nfal/:bly deſtroy 
all hope of their being vigerous and durable. 
J cannot, however, ſee, my worthy friend, 
why we ſhould conclude, that undoubtedly 


 broad-caf# lucerne cannot improve the ground, 


if you mean in nc id ; if you only mean 
| in 


( 47] 
in like degree as the tranſplanted and drilled 
lucerne do, I afſent ; ſuppoſing you to aſcribe 
this improvement to the ploughmg, hoeing, or 
digging up the intervals of the rows. But 
then, ſince this improvement is only advan- 
tageous as it nouriſhes the lucerne deſigned to 
continue, the ' queſtion recurs, whether as 
much profit from the lucerne may not be de- 
rived in the method of broad-caft as in that of 
tranſplanting or drilling — And I own the 
caſe is with me ſtill problematic, at leaſt with 
reſpe& to ſome places.—l1 intirely, Sir, agree 
with you, that a certain premium for every 
6 'acre, is the only thing which will ever 
$6, ſpread the culture” of lucerne.— 
3 Carrots. 
| Your account of nearly a thouſand vuthela 
of carrots reaped from an acre, is indeed ſur- 
prizing, (fee p. 119.) and juſtifies your aſſer- 
tion, (p. 121.) that © whenever the ſoil will 
& * adm them, their culture is by far more 
profitable than that of the turnips;” —and 
af than that of parſnips, (ſee ibid.) Your 
account, Sir, that men accuſtomed to the 
work, will perform all the three hoeings of 
an acre of carrots, for 157. while, on the 
contrary, men unaccuſtomed to it, cannot per- 
form even the firſt hoeing under 305. (twice 
the ſum) ſhews of what conſequence it is to 
the public, as well as individuals, to render the 
practice common on ſoils which will anſwer; 
and “that a certain premium per acre will 
| | " be 
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* be the only method of extending the cul- 
* ture of this uſeful plant.“ p. iar. 
|  Parfmps.' | 
bt fas an n important inquiry, C Whether 
< parſnips will grow on a ſoil too tiff for 
* carrots; and if they will, what is the o_ 
66 Iycapletul cultuve of them in Brittany 8 
:Bar/ley. MOTT 7: 

1 agree wah vou, Sir, (p. 122.) that chere 
is no great probability, that this plant will be 
cultivated in any extent, fo as:fully to try its 
effect in feeding of ſheep, unleſs ſome certain 
premium for e! acre be offered. 

It is but juſtice to myſelf and the public, 
Sir, to confeſs, that I apprehend, that my 
horſes now ſeem in general to eat hurnet, with 
ſome degree of avidity ; ſo that probably the 


— — 


bitterneſs or acridity of it, which ſeemed at 


firſt to make them diſreliſh it, being got over 


with the novelty, it will become agreeable to 


this ſpecies of ftock alſo. My next neighbour, 
aſſures me, it is fo to his fheep. I think 
with you, (p. 123.) that the focieties premium 
for burnet on the nooreſt ſail, is likely to be of 
ſingular utility: and J propoſe to try it on a 


very poor kind of doll, n of a driv- 


wy Jand . 


4 13 What I hone FN Gore the writing of 


this Letter, Burnet is always, in exact proportion to the 
poor nęſs of the ſoil. 
+ The experiment of Burnet on a driving ſand ſhould 


2 A becauſe its bag root makes it likely to thrive on 
uon. 


Mr. 
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- Mr. Rocgue's collection from the public for 
burnet ſeed at 25s. per ib. was indeed a 
fAagrant impoſition, as you obſerve, (ibid.) and 
and I am glad to hear that it is got down to 
4. ] ſowed burnet on a gravelly ſoil in 
May 1765; and only one ſingle ſtalk went 
into flower that year, and the whole continued 
very low; but it flowered, flouriſhed, and 
ſeeded very well in the ſummer of 1766. I 
gathered the ſeed when fully ripe in the latter 
end of laſt ſummer, or the beginning of au- 
tumn; and I have now burnet in as full 
flower, and as high and flouriſhing from that 
ſowing, as of the ſowing which produced the 
ſeed it ſprung from. 1 alſo laſt year tranſ- 
planted ſeveral plants of the preceding year's 
ſowing, and cut the roots, as in the caſe of 
lucerne. They all took, and have done well, 
but not better than the untranſplanted. 
1 Cera Seeds. W 

Ihave, Sir, in the Mu/eum Ruſticum obſerved, 
how inadequate the premiums, offered for the 
cultivation of theſe ſeparately, muſt be to the 
trouble and expence attending it; and there- 
fore, I readily agree with you, (p. 126) that 


à premium of twenty pounds for every acre 


of one ſpecies, to the number of five, would be 
the only effeftual method to advance the cul- 
ture ſo much, as to make itof any value to the 
public. ſhould however hope, that as 
the benefits ariſing from a culture of the 
graſſes ſeparately are obvious, if the price of 


the /eparate ſeeds could be reduced to nearly 


. 
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an equality with the mixed ones, many farmers 


might be induced to prefer the ne to the old 
method; though you think otherwiſe, (p. 128.) 
; Cultivation of wheat, &c. in drills. 

allow with you, (p. 128.) that it ſeems 
yet a dubious point, whether the old or new 
huſbandry ſhould be preferred. - We muſt, 
indeed, wiſh to have more particular accounts 
of the clear profit of crops of wheat, &-c. in 
different circumſtances; and, as you obſerve, 
it has often occurred to me, that the old cut 
ture producing only three times the ſeed, muſt 
be very deficient (p. 1 30.) and therefore no 
compariſon of the two methods ſhould be made 
on ſuch a foundation. I am inclined to 
hope che new method may be pręferable on the 


whole, in many caſes, when properly managed; 
but I fear it is ſo difficult to obtain not the in- 


animate, but the animate inſtruments, the 


labourers, who perverſely ſpoil new attempts, 


that I apprehend the two * will not 
887 have a fair trial. 

py Turni PS. „ 

- You; Sir, juſtly call, (in p. 2 * . 

lating a whole crop of turnips, ridiculous, 


as not likely to pay the coſt. But as hoeing 
*of turnips when 00 thick is a moſt rational 


practice; fo tranſplanting ſome of them into 
bare patches, which would elſe bear nothing, 
is ſaid on good authority of experienee to be a 
ET. practice. Yet, I apprehend, the 
hitting the proper time for this operation, 
both as to age of the plants and the condition 
of the air for rain, Sc. muſt be neceſſary to 

render 


"wy 


. 
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render it DOTY ; for I have tried the ex- 
periment myſelf, and all the fran * 
plants died. 7's 
Madder. 
I am, Sir, myſelf, totally unacquainted 
with this plant; but your obſervations, (p. 
131, 132) ſeem udicious. 
Beer. | 
The procuring honey and wax without de- 
ſtroying the bees, ſeems an object deſerving 
the attention of the Society, and beneficial to 
the public. | 
Machine for drilling 1 
We are told that ſeveral machines for drain- 


ing of paſtures, harrowing out the earth 


equally on both ſides, are offered to the Socie- 
ty. One wiſhes to hear more of them. How- 
ever, the terms on which one of the inven- 
tors propoſes to employ workmen to perform 
the operation with his machine, ſeem high; 
ſo if he obtain any excluſive uſe, the public 
ſeems not likely to be much benefited by the 
invention. But the Society's views are noble 
and generous. You may be very right in 
wiſhing to ſee a machine to drain ploughed 
lands; but whether ſuch an one could work 
much below the preſent rates, I know not. 
I ſuppoſe, however, it might. 
Machine for ſlicing turmps. 
I confeſs, I think this object not very im- 


portant, and could have withed that the 200. 


had been offercd for ſome other uſeful defide- 
ratum. I think it requires no great {kill in 
| H mechanics 


8 1 
mechanics to invent ſuch a machine as thi 
is, and cheap allo. 

Turnip cabbage. | 

Of this plant, I have a very favourable 
opinion. I ſowed ſome ſeed the laſt fring, or 
rather ſummer ; for it was in the latter end of 
May or beginning of June. The plants, once 
tranſplanted, grew to a fine bulk, though thus 
late raiſed, and ſheep are exceſſ vely fond of 
them. I ſowed ſome more ſeed in autumn, and 
obtained plants to ſet out before winter. They 
throve very well notwithſtanding the wintry 
ſnows, rains, froſts, Oc. and I have planted 
them out this ſpring, very promiſing plants. 
The rains, however, ſeem to threaten the 
making them run to ſeed. This plant, as 
you obſerve, may be a pretty ſecure ſucceda- 
cum to a late crop of turnips in ſpring, which 
is a very inſecure poſſeſſion; and the method 
you adviſe to raiſe them on land deſigned for 
Filer ſeems very feaſible, p. 13 5. 

Boorcole. 

Of this plant, I think as you do, that Ut 
ſeems leaſt to deſerve the Society's premiums, 
ſince common colworts promiſe as much. 

Your. propoſal, Sir, (p. 137.) that the So- 
ciety ſhould depute perſons to ſee farms culti- 
vated in particular manners, in order to be 
aſſured of the effects of any peculiar culture, 
ſeems the beſt foundation for a treaſury of 
indubitable experiments. Your ſketches, Sir, 
of experiments to be made under ſuch direc- 
tion are very noble. (See P: 140, 141, 142.) 
But 
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But as all the diuiſions in experiment IV. are 
on arable ground, I ſee not why they need be 
fenced m ſeparately, if this be your meaning, 
as it would be a great and er y cx» 
pence. 
Jou well know my concurrence in opinion 
with you about the neceſſity of authenticating 
experiments by addition of the perſon's name 
and place, before we can reaſonably give them 
credit. Vour ſtrictures on general treatiſes, 
ſyſtems, Ec. of agriculture, and Mr. Millo's in 
particular, are very juſt. The purloining 
from former books without a common know- 
ledge to diſtinguiſh bad from go9d methods, 
and making readers pay agam and again for 
the very worſt and moſt abſurd, is indeed 
ſhameful ! Your fixing on the inſtance of Mr. 
Milli's quoting, as if to recommend an abſurd 
advice, to buy 300 ſows, to be kept with their 
pigs on boiled turnips and clover, is judici- 
ous ; but his book teems ſo with errors, that 
you might fuſtly give that character to a con- 
ſiderable part of it, which you beſtow on this 
in particular. 

I agree with you, Sir, that experiments 
ſhould be farthfully related, with every circum- 
ſtance which can pgſſibly tend to ſet the mat- 
ter in a true hgh? to the reader; but when 
that is done, I cannot think the remarks and 
concluſtons the inferior part of experiments. 
On the contrary, I think them, if judicious, 
the very Fruit of the experiments. Some 
readers may be able to gather them them- 
FI — 2 5 0 ſelves; 
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ſelves; but others are not. To the former 
they are pleaſing, as confirmations of their 
own judgment; to the latter they are neceſ- 
ſary inſtructions. 


J am, Sir, with much eſteem, your ſincere 


friend and ſervant, 
THOMAS Comps. 
Eoft Newton, June 3d, 1767, 


P. S. I am glad, Sir, to find by a Letter, 
I am favoured With ſince the date of the above, 
that you intend to oblige the Public with a 
collection of experiments in huſbandry, and 
concluſions grounded thereon. 


P. P. S. In confirmation of our opinion 


about Mr. Mil ls's manner of recording expe- 
riments, I muſt mention one almoſt as extra- 
ordinary as that noticed by you, and without 
any ſigns of diſapprobation. He tells us, (vol. i. 
p. 88.) that a farmer towards the end of Sep- 


tember ſowed rye, and the next ſummer plough- 


ed it in at the uſual time of ſowing, and ſowed 
wheat; thus ſacrificing a crop of rye as ma- 
nure for wheat, when a good crop of rye is 
nearly equal to wheat 1n value, and the ground 
nearly as much exhauſted by one as by the 
other. How ſoon would farmers be ruined 
by following ſuch examples ! Not greatly 
inferior in abſurdity to this practice, is that 
of fallowing two years together. Camillo Ta- 
rello, (ſee Mem. de la Societe, tom. ii. par. 3.) 
has ſtrikingly explained the advantages of 
ploughung twice as oft as uſual, and you and 

I agree, 
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I agree, that it is better not to /owv. at all, than 
to ſow land not well ploughed; but then the 
double ploughing ſhould be performed in one 
year; and omiſſion of ſowing in conſequence 
of bad husbandry is no argument for omiſſion 
of it in a courſe of regular huſbandry. Who 
can ſtand the expences of rent, tillage, * 
and have only one crop in three years ? 
Mr. Mills, (vol. i. p. 280.) with ene 5 
quotes the explanation on this principle of 
that famous diſtich of Virgil, vzz. 


Illa ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari 
Agricolæ, quæ bis ſoles, bis frigora ſentit. 


Though both Tull and Maxwell gave this un- 
natural and injudicious interpretation, Mr. 
Mills ſhould not have adopted it.—Seges poeti- 
cally ſignifies the ground, which, on this in- 
terpretation, would have bore the Jun and froſt 


thrice, not twice. 


To the FARM FE Rc. 
Letter the Seventh. 


"Ra Sir, 


n what you 1 on a timber 
and other trees in Letter the VII. only 
I think the ſubject admits ſome reſtrictions and 

illuſtrations, 
I aſſert, that oak cannot be rage 
like 
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like other wood, into hedge-rows, Cc. Now 
the truth 1s, that oaks may be tranſplanted 
into hedge rows, Oc. with good advantage, 
even when they are of conſiderable bulk, if 
proper care be taken to carry away a good 
deal of earth with them; and eſpecially if in 
the ſhooting ſeaſon, before tranſplantation, a 
trench be dug around the tree, ſuppoſe at two 
or three foot from the tree, according to its 
bulk, and the earth be reſtored, ſo that the 


ſide roots being cut may throw out new 


fibres, Which will be prepared to gain nouriſh- 


ment in the earth they are to be tranſplanted 


into. But it muſt be allowed, Sir, that oaks 
cannot be tranſplanted into hedge-rows, Oc. 
with equal advantage as trees which don't 
ſtrike a tap root; for this tap root being neceſ- 
ſarily cut in trees of any bulk to be tranſplant- 
ed, the tree cannot draw ſuch nouriſhment 
from the ſide roots as it would from theſe and 
the unmaimed tap root alſo— 
happens, that oaks which are /z1f-/et have 
much more heart than thoſe which Have been 
tranſplanted; and therefore it is no wonder 
that the judicious wood-buyer 1s unwilling to 
give nearly the ſame price for oak trees 
equally well looking in woods and in hedge- 
rows, ſince the probability that the latter have 
been tranſplanted is very great; and for any 
uſe hearty oak is of much more value than the 


ſappy. 


Your obſervation on the great number of 


timber trees deſtroyed by lopping, is very juſt; 
and your aſſi gnment as the cauſe the want of 


fuel, 


And hence it 


1 
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„ 
fuel, is well grounded. But there is another, 
which you have omitted, and yet it is one 


of the chief, nay, in ſome countries, the only 
cauſe of this deſtruction, viz. the want of 


ſtakes for the making and repair of dead 


hedges. As farms are circumſtanced in many 
countries, and this in particular, this expence 
is ſuch as to be incredible to perſons unac- 
quainted with it. The neceſſity of the thing 
in many caſes is ſuch, that the landlord 1s 
obliged not only to connive at it, but ex- 
preſsly to allow it in his leaſe. Theſe loppings 
are evidently included in hedge-boot ; and not 
only the expence of leading from, but fre- 
quently the impoſſibility of b1y:ng, even at a 
diſtance, makes ſuch allowance neceſſary. 
One of the firſt inſtances, therefore, Sir, of 
good ceconomy 1n a landlord, 1s to oblige his 
tenant to ſet with quicks, and ſufficiently 
fence all the dead hedges of a farm. It the 
tenant is not able to do this without allowance, 
the landlord cannot lay out his money better 
than in ſuch an allowance, which is ſure to 
repay him, or his heirs, amply. 
It is obvious to obſervation, that, the fences 
of a farm thus gradually changed to qui from 


dead, not only all lopping of trees might be 


totally aboliſhed, (at leaſt of timber trees, ) but 
the very cuttings of the quick fences, of. 
thorns, Cc. would ſupply both the farmer's 
furnace and kitchen fire, and give plenty of 
aſhes for the ground; thorns, Oc. growing 
better for being cut at proper times. 
Another inconvenience, beſides thoſe you 
| have 


* 
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neſs, and even malice of the woodmen. 


C7 
have mentioned, ariſes from planting of trees 
in the hedge-rows; viz. that when they are 


cut down, a gap and a dead fence generally 
ariſes. This gap is generally much larger 
than the tree cut down, ſometimes from the 
[neceſſity of cutting down ſeveral adjoining 


thorns to come fairly at the tree to be felled ; 
but much oftner from the 1gnorance, careleff. 


It ſeems an eaſy matter to prevent the conti- 
nuance of the dead fence, by ſpringing the 
tree anew. But many cauſes contribute to 


prevent this remedy.— Firſt, the woodbuyer's 


uſing a /aw inſtead of an ax, to bring down 


the tree, and that even contrary to expreſs 


bargain and even article, he preſuming (or 
at leaſt his workmen) that the wood: ſeller 
will not /ue out a bond for ſuch a tranſgreſ- 
ſion: Secondly, the wood-buyer's letting his 


fallen wood lie ſo long upon the ſtool, that, 


when it is moved, it deſtroys the young 
ſhoots: Thirdly, the farmer's making his 
dead hedge juſt over the ſtool, which prevents, 
or even chokes the young ſhoots; Or, fourthly, 
his leaving the ſtool undefended from ſheep, 
Oc. which deſtroy the young ſhoots. I might 


add a fifth cauſe, viz. the woodman's felling 


the trees in ſo bad a manner, that the rain 


fixes, and damages the ſtool, and prevents any 
valuable growth. 


You have, Sir, propoſed, that whoever cuts 
down wood, ſhould, for the ſake of poſterity, 


plant #wzce as many trees. I ſuppoſe this pro- 
poſition is ſtated on account of the ſuppoſed 


I hazards 
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hazards to which new planted trees are ex- 
poſed, ſo that twice the number planted may 
be thought only an equivalent to the number 
cut down. But, Sir, if this double number be 
not well ſecured, it will be by no means an 
equivalent to the number felled, and if it be, 
it will be nearly the double of it, ho 
grown. Replantmg ſhould always be deter- 
mined by a thorough knowledge of all cir- 
cumſtances of ground, Oc. inſomuch that in 
in ſtrait bounds it may be fo far from advi/e- 
able to plant twice the number cut down, that 
it may be adviſable not to plant one tree, the 
land being capable of much greater improve- 
ment, according to the plan of your firſt 
Leiter. 
Under this head of wood, you have, Sir, 
ſaid nothing of ſpringing wood, in many 


1 3 caſes a much more cheap, eaſy, and ad van- 
S RF. tageous method of ſupplying the wood cut 


» © down, than by planting. The good effects of 
85 this method, when properly purſued, are ſo 
S obvious, that I wonder you ſhould not have 
„ = beſtowed your thoughts, and employed your 
» very uſetul pen upon it. 

„ At preſent, all | ſhall ſay on the ſubject, is, 
t that the five cauſes above-mentioned, as de- 
8 ſtructive of the ſpringing of wood, are to be 
n guarded againſt ſtrictly, and any others which 
Y may occur on reflection. One cannot doubt, 
but wood is much more effectually ſprung 
ts again in pretty conſiderable flats, than in 
o_ hedge- rows, and the expence of neceſſary 
- 1 | fencin ng 
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fencing is much leſs, —I have had occaſion 


this very ſeaſon to turn my thoughts pretty 


much this way, having incloſed a new ſpring 
of ſeveral acres at a conſiderable expence. 
Having never before been engaged 1 in the like, 


I have learned much in a little time, by in- 


quiry, attention, &c. but am ſenſible, I may 
yet learn much more, which will be uſeful to 
be obſerved in forming new or reforming old 
ſprings. At preſent, I ſhall only add, that I 


am well convinced, that much more of the 


ſucceſs of ſpringing wood again depends on 
the {kill of the eller than one wnexperienced 
can imagine. I have had part of my oak 
this ſeaſon felled by a young feller, and part 
by an old one, who has been about 40 years 
experienced in this buſineſs. 'The ſtools of 
the former are all haggled and unequal, ſo as to 
receive and retain the rain, and the bark is 7ug- 
gled and broken; while thoſe of the latter are 
almoſt as ſmooth as if worked by a plain, and 
the bark is cut as nicely, as cloſe, and as even, 
as if it were glued to the wood. In ſhort, I 
verily believe from appearances, that if I had 
paid for the felling by the experienced hand, 

inſtead of the unexperienced being paid by 
the buyer, I ſhould have been a ſaver; and 1 
have even thought of employing this old prac- 


tioner to go over my ſtools in the ſpring, at - 
my expence, in order to ſmooth them, Cc. 


Jam, dear Sir, your ſincere friend and ſer- 
vant, 


Taomas CouBER. 
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To the F ARMER. 
Letter the Eighth. 


E. M. June 7th, 1 767. 
Dear Sir, | 
HOU GH all men of ſeriſe muſt, I think, 
agree, that the maintenance of the poor, 
as it is now ſettled, is a very heavy burthen 
on the public, and that great abuſes are daily 

committed ; yet theſe will differ greatly in opi- - 

nion, how the burthen is to be lightened, and 

the abuſes to be redreſſed. As to the total 
abolition of the poor's laws, till a new body 
be formed and fit for eſtabliſhment, this would 
be attended with great inconveniencies, 
greater than can be well imagined. —Unlels 
our anceſtors have been more ignorant of hu- 
man nature and the circumſtances of their 
countrymen than can well be imagined, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that many laws or principles at 
leaſt of laws in the old code, would find a 
place in the nee. That I may not be thought 
to write at random on this ſubject, Sir, I will 
inform you, that during a ſpace of time much 


above 20 years, I aſſiſted a father who laboured 


under the ſtone, Cc. in the diſcharge of the du- 
ties of a Juſtice of the Peace, with all the atten- 
tion I was maſter of; and as the poor are (to 


our reproach) very numerous in this part of 


the country, I had opportunities of ſecing ap- 
plications of the poor for relief modified by 
I 2 . . *, alanor 
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almoſt every conceivable circumſtance; and 
it will not be thought unnatural for me to 
aſſert, that in ſuch a length of time and ex- 
tent of practice, I ſaw many inſtances of ſhock- 


ing oppreſſion in the overſeers, and of vice in 


the. poor; and I declare, I know not which 


ſet of people gave more juſt cauſe of offence. 


With you, Sir, the poor may be more blame- 
able than the overſeers; and as I have no rea- 
ſon to diſpute the truth of the facts you men- 
tion, ſo I doubt not from thoſe inſtances, but 
they are the parties more generally blameable. 
But allow me to aſſure you, from my own 
knowledge, that the overſeers in this part of 


the world are as generally blameable as the 


poor can be with you. 
Since every man mult judge from what he 
hears, ſees and knows, I can never aſſent, that 


the Jjuſtice of Peace has foo much power, with 


reſpect to the poor. Abuſes will happen, and 
perhaps frequently in the diſcharge of magi- 
ſtracy of every kind. But powers ſhould be 
granted neceſſary to carry any truſt repoſed 
with the magiftrate, into execution; and the 
perſons with whom theſe truſts are to be re- 
poſed, ſhould be choſen with care for their 


abilities, their principles, their temper, ec. 


When abuſes are committed, they ſhould be 
puniſhed in proportion to the importance of 
the power truſted; but the body of magiſtrates 


ſhould not be depri ved of the neceſſary powers 


they already poſſeſs, or even denied ne ones. 
That 1 may not be ſuppoſed to ſpeak from a 
Party | 
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1 
partiality to a body of men to whom I belong, 


Th muſt, Sir, declare, that although I have the 


honour to be in commiſſion of the Peace for 
this extenſive Riding, yet I neither have qua- 
lified myſelf to act, nor have any deſign ſo to 
do, though I have been much importuned ; 
and yet one reaſon why I decline qualification 
is, that as I eſteem the adminiſtration of the 
poor laws, a very principal part of the affice 
of a Juſtice of Peace, ſo 1 am fully convinced, 
that the moſt ſkilful and upright Juſtice has 
not ſufficient power by the ſtatutes to main- 
tain the equitable ſpirit of thoſe laws, by 
which he is to act. That I may not be thought 
to ſpeak without good grounds, I will men- 

tion an inſtance or two, Firſt, No juſtice or 
Juſtices has or have power to oblige a pariſh 
to whom a pauper by their own confeſſion be- 
longs, to grant a certificate that he does ſo, 
though he can live comfortably and uſefully 


where he reſides, and muſt ſtarve at his ſettle- 


ment. Secondly, No juſtice or juſtices can 
oblige a parith to afford any, even the ſmalleſt 
relief to an actual pauper, who has their cer- 
tificate, if he continue to live out of the pariſh, 
though he have in the place where he reſides, 
friends who would contribute greatly to his 


comfortable maintenance. Thirdly, No juſtice 


can oblige a pariſh, which has an eſtabliſhed 
workhoule, to contribute any thing towards 
the maintenance of an old or ſick perſon, 
who with a little would live much more com- 
fortably at home than in ſuch workhouſe.— 
The 
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The whole law of ſettlements ſhould certainly 
be rev:/ed, if not aboliſhed, as it is now liable 
to ſo many miſtakes, doubts, evaſions, litiga- 
tions and unneceſſary expences; permit me to 
add, abſurdites.-—-I intirely agree with you, 
Sir, that whatſoever diſcourages matrimony, 
is very bad both in a political and religious 
view, true policy, and true religion, in this 
caſe, moſt evidently conſpiring, as they do 

really in all caſes, though not / viſibiy.— 
Inſtead of crouding two, three, ' or even four 
families into one cottage, which you hint to 
be the caſe in places you know, but which is 
utterly unknown in this country, every man 
who is willing to marry, ſhould, at the public 
expence, have a decent and comfortable cottage 
provided for him. I ſay at the public expence, 
not the parochial, becauſe I think true policy 
adviſes to make all the expences of the, poor 
a common national burthen to be paid in the 
manner of the land-tax ; for many reaſons, 
and particularly this, that all diſputes about 
ſettlements would then fall to the ground.--- 
It 18 ancredible to thoſe who are not acquaint- 
ed with the ſubject, but certain to thoſe who 
are, that the expences ariſing from litigations 
of ſettlements would bear a very conſiderable 
proportion to the whole expence of the poor 
when properly regulated. 

If I underſtand you rightly, Sir, I can by 
no means agree with you in one or two ve 
main points, 'v22. * That no poor but ſuch as 
* have been mduftrious-and /ober, ſhould be 
© maintained 
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* maintained at the public expence; and that 
e theſe ſhould be maintained in a work- 
“ houſe.” I think, Sir, I have the cieareſt 
and ſtrongeſt reaſons for my diſſent: Firſt, It 
mult be very difficult, nay morally impoſſible, 
in very many caſes, to determine who are the 
induſtrious and. ſober, and at what point the 
boundaries are to be fixed; and as this diſ- 
quiſition would be very important, the whole 
maintenance of a man's future life depending 
upon it, it would open a ſhocking ſcene of 
calumny and even perjury and malice; eſpe- 
cially where interęſted avarice could avoid the 
ſupport of the poor by ſuch calumny and per- 
jury. Secondly, What muſt become of thoſe 
who were ſentenced as unmduſirions and in- 
temperate * Muſt they farve or muſt they 
fleal ? Thirdly, The driving into a work- 
| houſe, people who can be maintained in their 
own houſes as conveniently, or more conve- 
niently to the public, with as little or leſs ex- 
pence, is an act of wanton cruelty——— The 
laws of England make a man's houſe his 
caſtle ; and the proſpect of holding this in old- 
age is one of the greateſt ſpurs to znduſiry and 
temperance in youth. Were I a lawgiver, 
therefore, I would enact, that the flagrantly 
dale or debauched ſhould. in old age be main- 
tained in a workhouſe, and others in their 

own houſes. | 
J am, dear Sir, your ſincere friend and ſer- 
vant, | 


THOMAS COMBER. 


„ 
To the F A R M E R. 
Letter the Ninth. 


22 auen, de, June oth, 1767. 


Dear Sir, 
HAT candour, "which will (I EW al- 
ways influence you and me in every in- 
quiry, obliges me to communicate to you a 
fact, which muſt occaſion ſome abatement 1 in 


an opinion we both eſpouſe, v:z. the expe- 


diency of ploughing with oxen. 

Within a couple of miles of this market 
town, which is within 5 or 6 miles of my 
place, are two villages, called Fadmoor and 
Gillimoor, famous for breeding many oxen, 
not very large, but of a fort much liked. 
Their foil is light, chiefly a limeſtone, and 
they have little paſture, but maintain their 
oxen chiefly by their ſtraw. Meeting the 


other evening with a farmer, of one of 4 theſe. 


villages, (which in a manner conjoin) who 
appeared ſenſible, and had the character of 
an honeſt man, I ſoon turned the converſation 


to the profitableneſs of their ploughing with 


oxen, at a time when theſe creatures ſell ſo 
well. He immediately replied, that he and 
his neighbours have almoſt totally ceaſed to 
plough with oxen. I was aſtoniſhed at this 
reply, and inſtantly imagined, that if m_ 
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ſo remarkable for breeding of oxen had ceaſed 
to plough with them, it was no wonder that 


others ſhould; and that the high price might 
be accounted for by the ſcarcity occaſioned by 
this change of practice. But the farmer, on 


my expreſſing this ſuppoſition, anſwered, 
That he and his neighbours had as many oxen 
as ever. This reply aſtoniſhed me ſtill more; 
and in the ſequel of our converſation, he gave 
me the following account, which (I am ſure) 
I ſhall be very exact in rendering to you. 
— Within theſe few years, the farmers of the 


villages ploughed with four oxen and one or 


two- horſes, finding that a weaker draught 


was not ſufficient. They were obliged to 


feed theſe oxen with good hay, perceiving 


that ſtraw was not ſuſſicient to keep them in 


_ plight. They have now changed their long 


oxen ploughs into ſhort Dutch ploughs for 
two horſes; and with theſe ſhort ploughs and 
two horſes, he affirms, that they can plough 
as much and as well in four days, as they 
could formerly with their ox-draught in fix 
days, while their oxen lie idle at home, and 
do very well with ſtraw, inſomuch that they 
now fell better oxen than ever. 

This account, Sir, makes the advantage 
of an horſe-draught over an ox-draught fo 
great, that one ſtands aſtoniſhed; and if the 
fact be unquettionable, as I apprehend it is, 
the opinion we have eſpouſed muſt receive 
great abatements. 


7 | N 1 An 


deep, and rather moiſt one, the latter. 


[ 8) 
In, ſhort, Sir, © to be a judge of the pro- 
1 of any meaſure in agriculture, we 
muſt allow experiments, and encourage 
farmers to examine every circumſtance in 
their ſituation,” as appears evidently from 
this inſtance. 
I am, dear Sir, your real friend and ſer- 
vant, 
THOMAS COMBER, 


P. S. Some perſons, who ſeem to wiſh 
well to the increaſe of our cattle, are for 


having a law to oblige all grazing farmers to 


breed hal, as many cattle as they feed.— This 


injunction proceeds from great ignorance of 


the ſubjeQ. It ſeldom, very ſeldom hap- 
pens, that the ſame 32 are fit for breed- 
ing and feeding. A light, ſweet dry ſoil, 
well watered, ſuits the former; but a rich, 
In 
the former, rents are low, and breeding is well 
paid for; in the latter, high, and feeding pays 


as well. The harmony and welfare of the 


breediug and feeding countries is kept up by 
thefe mutual wants, and both ndividuals and 


the public are profited. Whoever would 


effectually encourage breeding, ſhould begin 


at what is properly called the fountain, and 


encourage the occupiers of light lands, and 


thoſe who uſe oxen in tillage ; and cattle. 
thus bred will always find their way into the 


feeding countries. Nor let it be ſaid, that 


the richer te land, the larger and better the 


breed. 
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breed. It is true, the breed will be largers 


and gratify the eye more, and are ornaments 
to a gentleman's eſtate, but are never fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully bred in general, as on lighter ſoils. 
Cattle ſufficiently large may be bred on light 
ſoils ; but cattle of any conſiderable ſize can- 
not be fed on ſuch. If, therefore, the natu- 
rally feeding countries become breeding coun- 
tries, ſo many fewer can be fed in them: and 
ſince cattle cannot be fed with any conſider- 


able ſucceſs on light foils, the demand for 
feeding in the richer being greatly leſſened, 


fewer will be bred in the light foils, and fat 
cattle will become ſcarce, and the price of 


meat higher. There is ſo natural and ſo 


ſtrong a connection in that caſe, that I think 
every one muſt ſee it. 
June Sth. 


To the FARMER. 


Letter the Tenth, in Anſwer to his Fifth 
Letter. 


Dear Sir, 
1 ENTIRELY agree with your e 


on lucerne, viz. © a certain premium for 
every acre, is the only thing which will ever 
ſpread the culture,“ (p. 118.) Nay, I think 
that that ought to be extended, as you do, 
. under 


! 
under the article parſley, (p. 122.) viz. In 
every object ſome certain offer for ey acre, 
is the way to advance the meaſure.” 

I think, however, my friend, that you are a 
little too haſty, when you poſitively maintain, 
P. 114.) that the ſaniſions, runcations, and riga- 
tions, which ſucceeded in old Rome, will not ſuit 
us now in England. I apprehend, that the 
difficulty of learning what particular opera- 
tions are meant by the two firſt, is the only ob- 
ſtacle to their ſucceſs here in this age; at leaſt 
in a degree ſuited to the difference of climate. 


Richer ground and warmer climate muſt pro- 


duce better crops; but if we knew exactly 
the inſtruments of ſanition and runcation, I 
doubt not they would have their effect. | 


You juſtly obſerve, (p. 115—7.) that the 


experiments of lucerne on broad-caſt, &c. 


ſeem not ſufkcient to build a theory on. 


The two great points to ſecure a good crop of 


lucerne ſeem to be, to break the ſoil ſuffi- 
ciently fine, and to keep it free from weeds 
and graſs. It is certain, that in the broad- 
caſt method, the roots can never approach the 
ſize of that which is tran/þplanted, nor be ſo 
effectually kept clean. The great points to 
be determined, are, Whether the expence 
of keeping it clean do not eat up the profit ? 
And, whether the profit in a rich foil be 
proportioned to the expence ??? 

There is, however, an obſervation which 
ſeems to me worth notice, vg. that as the 
Sreatneſs, Frongnels, and roughneſs of the 


plants 
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plants when propagated in the method 4 
tranſplanting, are what is to compenſate for 
the fewneſs of thoſe plants, ſo it appears 
from experience, that this greatneſs, Oc. 
(eſpecially in rich lands) expoſes the leaves to 
rot, and conſequently cauſes a great loſs. I 
think with you, (p. 118.) that the premium 
for the greateſt quantity, not leſs than ten 
acres, is too inconſiderable. I have only to 
add, that with a ſtrict attention to all the 
advice about making of lucerne hay, I could 
never ſucceed 1n it, and think it only a green 
fodder. 

Your account of the carrot culture is ſur- 
priſing: one would think that the ſowing in 
a furrow twenty inches deep, would be bury- 
ing the ſeed, and 1s very different from the 
garden culture. 

As you make the price of hoeing i in diffe- 
rent countries of the ſame ſoil ſo very diffe- 
rent, it is a ſtrong proof how much dexterity 
in this work depends on practice; but as it 
can be acquired by practice, this high price, 
where the hoeing is not known, ſeems no 
great objection to extending the culture. 

You ſay not, Sir, what the price of taking 
up the erop may be; but as you ſay it is 
performed with great eaſe, no objection to the 
extending the culture ſeems hence to ariſe. I 
am tempted to aſk a queſtion which ſeems 
very natural, viz. * Would not the ſowing 
leſs ſeed than is now uſed, render the expence 
of the firſt hocing leſs 3 if great care 


Were 


| ( 72) : 
were taken to ' chooſe good ſeed, and a regu- 
lar machine to ſcatter it were uſed 


You, Sir, would do a ſerves to your 
country, if you would explain any peculia- 


rities in the parſnip culture in Brittany, and 


ſhew how we may, or why we may not rival 
them. 


As to parſley, it would be worth while to 
examine, from what qualities it becomes ex- 


cellent for ſheep, and whether for the dam 
which gives milk, or for the lamb which 


feeds, or for both. From the properties 


which it appears to have, when applied to the 


human body, it ſhould ſeem not to be very 
uſeful for feeding animals of any ſort, being 
forcing and diuretic. 

As to burnet, a plant to which I have been 
very attentive, I have no hopes of its being 
of any conſiderable profit on a very poor, or 
the pooreſt ſoils, becauſe I find, on attentive 
obſervation, that this plant, in its natural 
Mate, is always proportioned to the richneſs 
of the ſoil it feeds on. That which the pub- 


liſhers of the Muſeum Ruſticum have added 


my name to, grows on a {weet down, a ſheep 
paſture. The burnet plants tranſplant well; 
nay, exceeding well; and it any profit be 
made on very poor ſoils, it muſt, I think, be 
by tranſplanting of rigorous plants, which 
may ſearch. deep for food: but I fear even 
theſe will ſpeedily degenerate. | 


Your obſervation about the tedionſnefs and 


fen of gathering the ſeeds of the 
ſeveral 
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1 | 
ſeveral graſs- ſeeds, ſtruck me immediately on 
reading that premium of your ſociety. It is not 
confidered how free from the mixture of 'other 
' ſeeds which are blown by winds, ſhould theſe 
ſeeds be kept, and how difficult and expenſive 
the taſk is. Idle people pretend, that the hav= _ 
ing unmixed ſeeds, is no. object of a prudent 
man; but, on the contrary, the ſucceſſion of 
graſſes in a paſture is a benefit. But ſarely it 
muſt be a loſs. to mow unripe graſs, and in 
meadows of mixed graſſes this muſt be done. 
Beſides, it muſt be a benefit to have thoſe 
graſſes unmixed which beſt ſuit the ſoil, and 
ſuit alſo the ſtock. | 
Nothing is more evident than what you 
obſerve, (p. 129.) that the expence of every 
article in the od and new huſbandry, muſt 
be known before we can judge of the compa- 
riſon. 
Lour obſervation on the wretched produce 
of three times the ſeed in the old method, 
with which the produce of the new is com- 
pared, is what muſt have ſtruck every one 
who has read that account of Mr. de Chateau- 
„ 85 
| It is probable, that the having the wax 
XZ without deſtruction of the bees, is an object 
1 of much more conſequence than a perſon 
3 who has not attended to it, would imagine 
and the giving five pounds to every one who 
ſaves ten pounds of wax, is certainly a ſuffi- 
cient allurement, as the boxes are eaſily pro- 
cured, | 
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I once 
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T once thought of an expeditious and cheap 
machine for ſlicing of turnips, v:z. a ſtrong 
trough, the depth of a good ſized turnip's 
thickneſs, with knives fixed in a ſtrong lid, 
and a weight appendant, ſufhcient to bring 
the knives with ſuch force as to cut through 
the turnips at once, much in the manner of 

the ſtraw- cutters, which 1 explained to the 
Editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum. _ 

As to turnip cabbage, I have tried a little; 
and the fecuring a ſuccedaneum for turnips 
late in ſpring being the object, (p. 134.) 
as you obſerve, it ſhould be well examined 
how the plants bear the rains and froſts with- 
out rotting. 

As to boorcole, I know nothing of 1 it, x more 
than that (as you obſerve) it ſeems not more 
promiſing than coleſeed. 

In a future edition, you «ill oblige the 
public by an account how far theſe premiums 
have anſwered the end propoſed by the 
Society. 

The method of the Dublin Society, VIZ. of 
being at the expence of the experiments, 1s 
the moſt effectual way, no doubt, of coming 
at truth, and you reaſonably recommend the 
directing of ſuch as the Socicty wiſh to know 
the ſucceſs of (p. 139). 

Thoſe which you ſketch out, (p. 140—3.) 
ſeem probable to give great experience, but 
muſt be very expenſive. 

Lour ſtricture on the advice from Mills, VIZ. 
to * three hundred ſows, Oc. (p. 145.) is, 


juſt, 


(73% ) 

juſt, 'and in a certain degree applicable to 
many other ing recommended i in the ſame 
Way. ä 
Your will allow a clergyman to cobb a little 
the warmth of your indignation, when you 
ſay, (p- 196.) that the collections of huſban- 
dry, which you juſtly chaſtiſe, are“ the mgf 
pernicious books that are publiſhed.” You 
muſt reſtrain this to the /u⁰hjiect: for books 
againſt religion and morality are certainly 
moſt pernicious. You are the ſon of a clergy- 
man! 


I am, dear Sir, affectionately your 's, Oc. 


E. N. Feb. 11th, . 5 
5 1770. Tomas COMBER.. 


To the F AR M E R. 


Letter the Eleventh, in Anſwer to his Seventh 
Letter. 
Dear Sir, 

A* you have advanced many great, and 

even notorious truths in your ſeventh 
letter, on the ſubje& of our poor, and the 
laws relative to them, you will, I apprehend, 
be ſurpriſed to find, that there is nothing in 
your whole work, in which I difagree from 


. ſo much, as a capital aſſertion in this 


L. | That 


( 76 ) 

That the poor-tax is, in general, prodi- 
gious; that the laws relative to it give ſhame- 
ful occaſion to litigiouſneſs by the uncertainty 
of it, both as to the af/e//ane, collecting, and 
employing it, cannot be doubted by an impar- 
tial man of obſervation. That the law of 


ſettlements of the poor is attended with nearly 


as many ill conſequences as that of their main- 
Fenance, J can readily allow, and even believe 
it, in numerous inſtances, to exceed the latter. 
I faw, a few years ago, an attorney's bill for 
trying at a quarter ſeſſions in this county, the 
ſettlement of a few poor colliers, which 
amounted, on one fide, to above ſixty pounds 
Sterling, and at length the matter was deter- 
mined by a referrenee ts lawyers, who ordered 
the admeaſured neareſt diſtance of a village 


from the pit to determine the ſettlement. 


The difficulty of finding a comfortable habi- 
tation, is, doubtleſs,” a' great diſcouragement 


to marriage, and conſequently to population; 


but I muſt think, that a 'want of- decent 
habitation for any man regularly fettled, is 


rather a defect in thoſe who have the execu- 


tion of our laws, than the laws themſelves. 


The diſagreeablence, perhaps, (as you ſay) 
impracticability of many families living in one 


little cottage, is what the law by no means al- 


lows:—the Juſtices who permit it, muſt know 
little of the law they profeſs, or very ill exe- 
cute their knowledge, if ſuch complaints remain 
unredreſſed. A much greater inconvenience 


(and which indeed ought to be remedied by 


1 law} 
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law) is the want of legal power to oblige a 
pariſh to grant a certificate to the man who 
can live much better elſewhere, and 1s not 
wanted at the place he is ſettled in. The bad 
conſequences of tea- drinking by the poor, are 
obvious, and indeed ſeem to want a legal re- 


ſtraint, if ſuch can, without worſe conſe- 


quences, be laid. The partiality of Juſtices 


towards the poor, either in their favour or 


disfavour, cannot be denied, any more than 
that of overſeers in general againſt them; 
and the hardſhips. of {mall farmers who pay 
to the maintenance, of people ſcarce one Rep 
below them, are-notorious. 

I doubt not of the truth of your remark, 
dear Sir, that You. {© never knew one circum- 


| ſtance of a man's working diligentiy while 


young and in health, to eſcape coming to the 
pariſh when ill or old.” But, ſurely, my 
friend, you muſt have lived in a very cor- 
rupted part of the ifland ; for matters are ſo 
different with us, that inſtances of people 
who do not thus work, are rarer, much rarer 
than the contrary. 

But I now come to the great . in which 
I differ from you. To this diſſent J am in- 
duced by the principles of my proper profeſ- 
ſion, divinity, and of that other which is 
cloſely connected with it, and ſubſervient to 
it, general law. 

You would have our new.code of poor laws 


go on the foundation of maintaining only 


thoſe who cannot maintain themſelves, and 
L 9 who 


{ 8 )) 
who could not have ſaved a ſufficiency i in 
youth and health to ſupport themſelves in 
age and ſickneſs. My firſt objection is, that 
it muſt be a work of Almoſt infinite labour to 
become maſter of the evidence neceilary to 
determine who could have ſaved that ſuffici- 
ency; and beſides the extreme difficulty of 
determining this in every particular inſtance, 


not to ſay impoſſibility, (as great numbers of 
perſons who ſhould be witneſſes, are inte- 


reſted and partial) if it could be ever ſo exactly 
determined, and readily. too, it would be uſe- 
leſs, for this plain and unanſwerable reaſon, 
Viz. that thoſe who could have ſaved this 
ſufficiency but have not, if they are not 
maintained by law, muſt either ſteal or farve, 
an alternative to which you would be ſorry, 
my dear friend, to ſee any individual reduced. 

„For theſe reaſons, I muſt diſſent from your 
propoſals, that under our ,New Pagr laws, the 
people ſhould never again have a certainty of 
being maintained by others in the day of 
want. Perhaps the want of ſuch a certainty 
would make a conſiderable number who are 
not now f/ufjiciently induſtrious, more ſo; but 
it would certainly drive great numbers of our 
. melancholy countrymen to deſpair. ,Some, 
ray many, would rob and be hanged of 
courſe, and many others Would hang them- 
ſelves. It is the juſt glory of our country, as 
a Chriſtian one, that no man who is not too 
proud to aſk, can want ſupport; and if vaſt 
numbers do periſh becauſe too proud to aſk 


relief, 


4 v9. - 
relief, what greater numbers would periſh if 
ſure to be refuſed ? 

The great neglect, and (ſtill worſe) abuſes 
of houſes of mduſiry, by the truſtees, is a 
juſt objection to them. I do not argue from 
this abuſe, againſt the w/e; but I argue for 
the neceſſity of finding out ſuch guards 
againſt neglect and abuſes, as ſeem yet not to 
be found; it being the intereſt of ſo many 
perſons to encourage thole | neglects and 
abuſes. | 

I hope for the ſake of the public, that it 
is poſſible, nay practicable, to guard tolerably 
againſt theſe neglects and abuſes in general. 
But it will be found a taſk much more diffi- 
cult than can be imagined by any unexperi- 
enced perſon. 'As 'they are now managed 
generally, theſe houſes of induftry (as they are 
called) ſhould rather be called hozſes of terror, 
which incline people rather to ſtay and frarve 
at home, than enter them, to die FO ot 
Various diſtreſs.” OD 

1 muſt alſo confeſs, that I cannot agree 
with you in thinking, that the other objection 
againſt theſe houſes, has no real weighl, vin. 
that the confining of elderly people from their 
connections is an hardſhip. By the law of 
the land, a man may ſay to the poor, (as you 
do) © We are to maintain you, and we will 
maintain you where, and in what manner 
we pleaſe.” But by the law of humanity and 
the g0/pel, no man ſhould ſay to the poor who 
have been mnduſirio: us and frugat, and yet 


could 


( f ) 
could not lay up a ſufficiency for ſickneſs and 
old age, We will maintain you at an equal, 


or even greater expence in a workhouſe, 
than we could at your own houſes, becauſe we 


will mortify you.” I am now, my friend, 
nearly fifty years old, and I do not know 
many perſons who were able to lay up a 
ſufficiency for ſickneſs and age, in that claſs 
of people who uſually receive alms. I think 


I knew 99 or 100, who could only juſt ſave, 


beyond neceſlaries for themſelves, what was 
neceſſary to put their children into the world, 


where they muſt work as their parents have 
done. Some few, by good luck, get a ſmall 


farm, and ſave ſomething; others get ſome- 
thing from relations by legacies; others are 
ſupported by families whom they have ſerved; 
ſome few others have children. who ſnoceed 
in the world better than ordinary, and are 
willing to help them: but the generality of 
this claſs, as they fail in ſtrength, grow leſs 
and leſs able to ſave, nay, to ſupport them- 
ſelves, without being guilty of great impru- 
dences. For my own part, I have obſerved 
in this country, a general unwillingneſs to 
come upon the pariſh, and people ſubmit at 
laſt, uſually, with great reluctance. 

The love of home is both natural and 
laudable, and in the decline of life increaſes 
amazingly. One's own fire-ſide is an aſy- 
lum; and the hurry, and ſquabbles, and 
peeviſhneſs of many poor old people together, 
is a moſt uncomfortable thing to the better 
diſpoſed 


i" 
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diſp oſed of them. I have ſeen ſo much of 


this, my dear Sir, that I muſt think it a 
very ill-natured thing and an hard/hip, to 


force an old perſon, or, perhaps, an old 


couple, from their own fire-ſide to the 
crowded one of a workhouſe ; eſpecially if 
they have been induſtrious and frugal. People 
not very bad are ſo much better pleaſed with 
a morſel of their own, than a public one, 
that I am convinced, they will be maintained 
contentediy with eld in their own cotts, than 
in a workhouſe, where they cannot work. 
The greateſt- objection I could ever obſerve to 
this ſcheme is, that more fuel is conſumed in 
many cotts than in one workhouſe; and 
that many, inſtead” of one houſe, are to be 
kept in repaif. But we muſt conſider, - that 


in many parts of the kingdom, the aſhes 
from peats, O'c. are fo uſeful to the 


huſbandman, that he has almoſt an equiva- 
lent for the greater expence of fuel; and 
though old people want warmth, they are 


happier when croaking over an handful of 
fire in their own hut, fo as to make a {mall 


quantity ferve them ; and the keeping poor- 


houſes in repair, 1s a great encouragement to 


population. In ſhort, I muſt, (till I ſce rea- 


ſons hitherto unadvanced againft my ſcheme) 


think, that the frugal and induſtrious poor 


ſhould be indulged with a maintenance at 


home, as an encouragement to others to fol- 
low their example. 


* 


( 82 ) 

It is, my dear Sir, a part of your ſchenie, 
to take into houſes of mduſtry, all children 
whom their parents cannot well maintain. 
1 doubt not but your intention is, that they 
ſhould here have proper care and education : 
but how difficult is it in practice, however eaſy 
in theory, to ſecure this proper care? How 
wretched 1s the education of children in hoſ- 
pitals in general, and the ſeveral branches of 
the Foundling Hoſpital in particular? I mean 
not to decry thoſe ſeminaries; I only mean 
to ſhew how great attention to children is 
requiſite. After all is done, two things of 
great conſequence muſt be wanting in that 
iy ſtem of education, v2. the parental tender- 
40 of thoſe who take the ſuperintendency of 
weak childhood, and the conſequent tender- 
neſs of the children for the parents from 
whom they are ſnatched. 
Let us aſk our own hearts, my friend, bw 
often we find even parental tenderneſs /carce 
fafficient to bear all the petulancies of children, 
and how often we lament the want of grati- 
tude in thoſe bred under our eye continually ! 
he care of the children of the poor is 
an object of the greateſt national concern; 
but it is far from certain that it is beſt carried 
on in houſes of induſtry. To conclude this 
head; it is good policy to indulge ſomewhat 
in favour of legitimate children, which ille- 
gitimate ones, foundlings at leaſt, cannot 
1 2-08 52h 


vou, 


„ 
Lou, Sir, make great and juſt complaints 
a8 ln tea-drinking. I make as great and 
juſt ones againſt tobacco, eſpecially when 
chewed. It is pretended to afluage hunger, 
but it really exhauſts the /a/zva which ſhouid 
aid digeſtion, and ruins the ftomach, and 
becomes the cauſe of various diſtempers 
thence reſulting, bringing on debility and 
immature old age, robs the country of the 
chewer's labour, and, in the laſt place, almoſt 
irreſiſtibly tempts him to drinking of ſome 
kind; if of water, or other ſmall liquors, 
occaſions diſtempers, as fevers, agues, Oc. 
if of ſtrong, cauſes a frightful train of evils : 
| Yet, after all, impartial judges ſay, that 
tobacco when fmoked, is neceſſary to carry 
off cold rheums, and as neceſlary as external 
fuel; and indeed the general, nay, almoſt 
univerſal practice of old people, who diſhked 
the cuſtom 1 in youth or middle age, ſeems to 
plead for it. However, as it is evidently as 
pernicious in youth and middle age as ſalutaty 
in old age, that cuſtom ſhould be aboliſhed 
in the former caſes, if poſſible; eſpecially as 
it is an unnatural one, and always diſagree- 
able at firſt, A fine, which would be ſuffi- 
cient to check it, ſhould be firictly levied by 
a pariſh-officer. | 
The expence of chewing or ſmoking is 
greater than can be cafily imagined by thoſe 
who have not calculated. We have in this 
country an old couple, to whom, though 
they live not with us, we allow two ſhillings 
IvL and 


(V6 ) 
and ſixpence per week, and twenty ſhillings 
for fuel per annum. I am told that the tobacco 
cofts about ſixpence per week, at leaſt; fo 
that it amounts to. nearly a third part more 
than the fuel. May not little farmers well 
complain when they contribute to x J. 6 s. per 
annum tor this article, to people who waſted 


the ſtock of an excellent farm in luxuriances, 


as theſe people aQually have ? 

Betore I conclude this letter on the poor, 
I muſt obſerve an abuſe or two which cry 
aloud for amends. You will excuſe my being 
particular on this head of the poor, becaule 
my honoured father“ having been as active a 
juſtice for about thirty years, as the flone 


would allow him, I aſſiſted him in theſe his 


ſevereſt fits, to execute his office, and have 


ſeen all the tricks both of overſeers and 


Poor. 


The firſt abuſe I have to complain of 1s, 
that people who are going to lay themſelves 


on a pariſh, uſually give away ſome little 
time before, their beſt goods to their children, 


Sc. The couple mentioned above, gave a 
clock worth three pounds to one child, a bed 
worth as much to another, and ſo on. The 
law allows the pariſh-officers to ſeize and ſell 
what the poor are poſſeſſed of when they 
throw themſelves on the pariſh ; but it ſhould 
allow them to retake whatever is not fold 
bona fide, a certain time before they make 
themſelves burdens. 


"57, y, Comber, Eſq; 
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The other abuſe is much more difficult to 
be prevented, vzz. the depoliting money in 
truſt for ſuperfluous expences. However, as 
this is a fraud much more difficult to be pre- 
vented, when diſcovered, it ſhould be ſeverely 
puniſhed. 

You ſpeak of the partiality of juſtices. 
God knows, there is too much reaſon for 
ſuch complaints in many parts of the country. 
The regulation of the commiſſion is a matter 
of the higheſt importance. I will ſpeak my 
ſentiments freely. I am of the commiſſion 
for this populous and extenſive riding, and, 
by the circumſtances above-mentioned, well 
acquainted with the practice; and yet for 
reaſons which ſeem to me the f#ronveft, do not. 
chuſe to act. I am, therefore, likely to be a 
competent and zmpartial judge, as I cannot 
be ſuppoſed partial in favour of thoſe with 
whom I do not act, nor againſt them, as not 
being excluded from the commiſſion. If the 
commiſſion be properly regulated, I am fo 
far. from thinking that this neceſſary magi- 
ſtrate is truſted with tog much power, that I 
am well convinced that he is not entruſted 
with /afjicient to anſwer the many great pur- 
poles of his inſtitution in thoſe times. But 
then, as I would have none but wwe and 
good and diſpaſſionatèe men in the commiſſion, 
and theſe encouraged by honours, and their 
involuntary miſtakes paſſed over; fo, on the 
other hand, if fooliſh, bad, and paſſronate 
men muſt be inſerted in the commiſſion, I 


M 2 would 


(90-1) 


would have them ſeverely puniſhed for the 


firſt inſtance of partiality, and rendered in- 
capable of ever acting again. ny 

Upon the whale, I have thought, my dear 
Sir, much on this ſubject, and am perſuaded 
that our poor laws will never anſwer the 
intention, till the poor rates are aſſeſſed on 
the whole people, in proportion to property, 
without diſtinction of pariſhes. Then all liti- 

ation, all ſettlements with their train of 
TH partiality, Cc. vaniſh, and no body 
but the lawmen will ſuffer. 
3 am, dear Sir, with much affection, 
* Oe. | 


THOMAs COMBER, 


P. S. In your ſtrictures on juſtices, you do 
not mention, as peſts of ſociety, their clerks; 
a ſet of dirty wretches, who encourage liti- 
gation to increaſe their fees, and take preſents 
to obtain favour, and ſtifle> evidence. No 


fees whatever ſhould be allowed, and the 


accepting of any preſent ſhould be recom- 
penſed with the pillory. Theſe Harpies are 


deteſtable to every lover of his country who 
knows them. 
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To the F A R M E R. 
Letter the Twelfth. 


Dear Sir, 


A population has been made juſtly the great 
object of your thoughts through your 


letters; — could be in you more pro- 


per, than * to conſider of ſome means of 
Promoting marriage amongſt the lower peo- 
ple.“ 

You have very juſtly ſhewn, that thigh 
Auguſtius's laws againſt celibacy prove the 
Roman empire on the decline; yet the dif- 


ference betwixt the Roman empire then, and 


the Britiſh now are very great; and beſides 
that, the impoffibility of doing all we wiſh in 
any diſtemper, is no you reaſon for negle&- 
ing all relief. 

You have further ſhewn, that the ſup- 
poſed parallel of laws to encourage agri- 
culture, 1s indeed no parallel, and muſt be 
eſteemed one of the capricios of that cele- 
brated, but paradoxical writer, Rouſſeau. 

In the words of plain truth, wiſe laws to 


encourage both marriage and agriculture, 


may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have a conſi- 
derable effect, though much leſs in ſome 
caſes than in others. The premium will 
pften actually enable a man to engage with 

reaſon- 


x8 :)} 
reaſonable hope, both in matrimony and agri- 
culture, which without it he could not; and 
a more abſurd paralogiſm was never advanced 
than his, who ſays, that in any caſe, where are 
encouraging and diſcouraging cauſes on the 
oppolite ſide of any other undertaking, the 
encouraging ones muſt be condemned, becauſe 
they will not have ſo great effects, as if they 
were not counteracted in a certain degree by 
the diſcouraging ones. 

And here let me obſerve, dear Sir, how 
cloſely connected the promotion of marriage 
is with that of agriculture. The moment a 
ſimple ruſtic engages in matrimony, he muſt 
think of the advantages, the neceſſity of im- 
provements in agriculture, whence he is to 
derive competence, nay, comfort. On the 

other ſide, if he engage in improvements of 

| agriculture, he will inſtantly be inclined to 
marriage, as by this means he will have a 
wife and children to aſſiſt him in ſuch im- 
provements, and ſhare in the enjoyment of 
them. 

You have obſerved, that your propoſed 
alteration of the poor laws, would promote 
marriage; and I have ſhewn that our preſent 
laws, well-executed, provide one encourage- 
ment to marriage, viz. a comfortable dwel- 
ling; and that . ſhould be provided, 
iz. liberty of fixing where the labourer can 
beſt earn his bread. 

I muſt add, that my propoſal of making 
the Proviſion for the poor a national one, not 

confined 
6 


69 
confined to particular pariſhes, would greatly 
facilitate both theſe, and many other encou- 
ragements to matrimony. 

You wiſely obſerve, that “ marriage will 
ever flouriſh, where there is no danger of 
children proving an incumbrance.” And 
you rightly obſerve, that certainly the mar- 
riage ſtate ſhould be rendered © more eaſy 
than it is at preſeat among the lower people, 
and if poſſible, make a large family be of 
no inconſiderable value to the father of it.“ 
This relief ſhould certainly be given out of 
the national fiock, as children are the national 
riches; and if the poor-tax was collected as 
_ TI propoſe, it would be no difficult matter to 
give this relief properly, and even to make 
the children valuable to their poor parents, to 
whom they are now too oft an intolerable 
burden. 

Lou mention the examples of Colbert and 
Turbilly very juſtly; and, in your Northern 
Tour, you do juſtice to ſome of our gentle- 
men who attempt ſomething of the ſame 
kind. Even thoſe who dilapprove of the 
conduct of Sir J. Lowther in the character 
of a ſenator, muſt allow, that his proviſion 
of dwellings, &c. for his marrying depend- 
ants, is noble; and if gentlemen engaged in 
improvements of agriculture, attend to imi- 
tate this example, they will ſoon find the 
benefit, not only to the public, but themfelves. 

My profeſſion of divinity leads me firongly 
to join you as a politician in this reform. 


And 


Chg}; 


And here I muſt hazard a few reflections 
on the proper treatment of thoſe who have 
natural children, The murder of -our own 
infants is a crime nearly, if not equally ſhock- 
ing as that of /urcide. Both are ſhamefully 


common in this unhappy land. Mothers 
can never be tempted to murder their infants 


but by fear of poverty or ſhame. With 


regard to the latter, the taſk of the politician 


18 + ngularly delicate. If he contributes to 
break and throw away the bonds of ſhame, 
he encourages lewdneſs with all its direful 
train, and diſcourages marriage, the only 


genuine ſource of private and public happi- 


neſs. If he increaſes the weight of /hame,. 


which uſually attends having a baſtard, or 


increaſes the temptation to avoid that ſhame, 
by murdering the infant, he ſhould, how- 


ever, take care, that poverty, or the difficulty 


of providing for children, ſhould never tempt 


any parent to deſtroy them. 

In ſhort, the guilt of the crime of murder- 
ing infants, is more chargeable on the legi- 
flator, than is uſually thought of: IH be 


properly encouraged marriage, people would 
have legitimale inſtead of legitimate children, 


and inſtead of being tempted by Dame to 
deſtroy them, would be encouraged by ho- 


nours; and if women, delivercd from the 
terror of poverty and hame, would have 
baſtards and murder them, the legiſlature 


ſhould make the conviction more eaſy, if it can 
c be 
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be done *, and the. magiſtrate ſhould puniſh 
them ſevercly, that a greater terror and ſhame 
might conquer the leſs. At preſent the law 
makes Conviction over, difficult, and magi- 
ſtrates, Pique themſelves, on what they call 
mercy, * which is real cruelty, after convic- 
tion. In ſhort, the mothers of illegitimate 
children fairly produced, ſhould be treated 
gently ; the mothers of legitimate ones with 
tenderneſs. and honour, and ſupplied with 


comforts, © 


„ dear Sir, can 1 more uſt, wile, 
"and humy Ns. than” Four urging, on every 
fair occaſion, the cultivation of all our lands 
and waſtes, and you are ſure to find a friend 
and coadjutör in every man who is a real friend 
to his country. I cordially agree with you, 
that migrations to our colonies till our own 
land 1s ſufficiently cultivated, is an abſurdity, 
and a very pernicious one. Yet I am per- 
ſuaded, that many of the heaths of E gland, 
Orc. will never be cultivated, till the legiſla- 
ture interfere, not only to permit, but to 


* The law ſcemed to py provided ffeuall for this, 
by putting the-proof that the child is born dead, on the 
mother; but then the proof that the child was born at 
all of ber, is put on the proſecutor, and is ſometimes, 
nay frequently, impoſüble, in a judicial way. The 
wo man confeſſes ſhe bad the child; but ſhe adde, that 
ine had it born dead. You muſt take the confeſſion in 
the whole or not at all, and ſhe eſcapes. How oft are 
children unavoidably murdered. in the bearing want 
of a | midwife ! How often deſtroyed in the womb | 


N encourage, 
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encourage, nay compel, in a certain degree, 
to it. 


I will riot enter into a diſcuſhon of the beſt 


means of preſerving the dependence of your i 


colonies on the mother country. It is a ſub- 
je& of great importance and delicacy. The 


avowed friends of liberty are the friends of | | 


the colonies. 
But no man of ſenſe and pete will, 


I think, deny, that the methods of hindering y 


the colonies from interfering with our manu- 


factures, muſt be gentle ones; and ſuch as 3 
may make it their intereſt to apply themſelves 
to other branches of buſineſs; and I appre- 


hend, that you have mentioned ſome very 


proper ones, viz. ſhip-building, working 
iron-mines, planting vineyards, and forming 


ſilk manufactories. 


We hear tragical complaints every day in 
the public papers of the decay of oak in 
England, and the apparent ſad conſequences | 
to our navy, and all the great intereſts thereon | 


dependent. But I ſmile at theſe tragic exclama- 


tions, as the effects of ignorance, or ſomewhat | 


worſe. Though the quantity of oak timber 
may, upon the whole, decay greatly in ſome 


parts of England, it is far from being a good | 
concluſion, that it does ſo in all England; and | 


89 


while we can have a ſufficient quantity in our 


colonies, it 1s far from being a clear matter, 


that the decay of timber in England is a diſ- 


advantage. The growth of wood is ſo incon- 


ſiſtent with the improvements of agriculture | 
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in many ſpecies, that ſometimes the decay of 
timber may be an advantage, and a great one 
on the whole. 

| Whoever wiſhes to ſee this matter fully 
diſcuſſed, will find it ſo in the valuable col- 
lections of Mr. Houghton. 

The introduction of fir timber for various 
purpoſes, has made that of oak much leſs 
valuable; and as to what is pretended of a 
proof of the decay of timber from the ad- 
vanced price of bark, ag we haye been told 
in the public papers, it is all precarious, and 


probably inſerted to anſwer ſome particular 


purpoſes in trade. We hear in theſe pa- 
pers, of an advance of one-third in the price 
of bark ſince the laſt year; but we hear of 
no ſuch advance in our own county, where 
much bark is prepared, and much leather 
is tanned. There may, however, and ought 
to be a conſiderable advance in its price, as 
leather ſells remarkably dear, and bark has 


| fold remarkably low; ſo that this advance 


may not ariſe from the decay of oak. 

May we once ſee our waſte lands cultivated, 
and we ſhall be able, with corn, woollen ma- 
nufactures, Cc. to buy oak wherever it is to 
be found. He has narrow notions of political 
ſtrength who thinks that the ſtrength of the 
navy of any nation depends on the growing of 
oak. Various other cauſes give the dominion of 
the ſeas, and while Great Britain poſſeſſes thoſe 
advantages, ſhe need not fear the navies of 
France and Spain, though ſhe had not a ſingle 
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oak | in Eigen or Scotland. That we may 
never want thoſe advantages i in this depart- 
ment which we now enjoy, is the hearty 
prayer of, dear Sir, kak and his country's 8 
ſincere ſervant, 


Tons Conn. 
P. §. With EET to your Sitve, 1 have 
nothing to obſerve at preſent, except on one 
ſingle point, viz. the propoſal of diſpatching 
a proper perſon to make the tour of Europe, 
to make a collection of the various ſtates of 
agriculture throughout it; that T know no- 
body except yourſelf, from whom we can 
reaſonably expect the performance of it; and 
from you (with an improvement in modern 
languages) we may, if the Society of Arts, 
rc. to which you e wall properly p 
port you. 
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" the F A R M E R. 
= Letter ad Thirteenth. 


\ Sir, London, July 20 20 l 1770. 


Ir was impoſſible for me to ſee ſtuck up in 
the window of every bookſeller in this 
metropolis, © The Deſerted Village, a poem, 
by Dr. Goldſmith,” without having ſo ſtrong 
a curioſity as immediately to fly to the pe- 
ruſal of it. 
I need not ſay to you, Sir, who niliſt Have 
peruſed it, that I there found all thoſe beau- 
ties of deſcriptive poetry, with which that 
amiable writer is well known to abound. 

I can truly ſay with the Doctor, after a 
little change or ſoftening of his expreſſion, 


not ſenſe, to poetry, 
c“ Source of my fineſt bliſs and keeneſt woe; 


1 can join with him in all his declamation 


againſt luxury in general, and its ſpecies in 
cities in particular; I am in concert with him 
againſt all ſuch monopolizers of enormous 
farms as to deſolate a country, or even a vil- 
lage: But though I love poetry with all the 
ardour which is due to an handmaid, I'muſt 
not, cannot forget that ſhe is only a hand- 


| maid, and ought not to be more; and that 


the great miſtreſs of both Dr. Goldſmith and 
myſelf 
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myſelf ought to be truth. If ſhe is not ſo 
of the Doctor, I dare fay it is becauſe poetry, 
too gaily dreſſed, has dazzled, I had almoſt ſaid 
faſcinated, his eyes, and that he will be glad 
ta have the gaudy luſtre taken off, and by the 
help of thoſe glaſſes which regſon ſupplies, 
the genuine features of unadorned truth 
brought home to him, 

It u by his own nbc” in his 
dedieation, that he has been aſſured by ſeveral 
of his beſt and wie friends, and expects to 
be aſſured fo by his patron too, that © the 
depopulation he deplores, is no where to be 
feen, and the diſorders he laments, are only 
to be found in his own imagination.“ Not- 
withſtanding, he aſſures his patron, that he 
ſincerely believes what he has wrote to be 
true; nay, that he has taken all poſible pains 
in his country excurſions, for theſe four or 
five years paſt, to be certain of what he 
alleges. 

My excurſions through different parts of 
England have not been very bounded, and 
yours have been the moſt extenſive of any man 
in England, I ſuppoſe with the expre/s intention 
of ſeeing the ſtate of the country with regard 
to population, and all relative to it. Will 
you join the Doctor in his lamentations ? 
No; certainly not. As to the Doctor's 
excurſions. into Ireland, and particularly to 
Auburn, I or you (I ſuppoſe) can ſay nothing 
preciſely on knowledge, as eye-witneſſes; but 

in the o cd of this letter, 1 ſhall obſerve, 7 
| I 


1 
if che fad, viz. * the deſertion of villages 
in Ireland be admitted, it is rather a proof of 
increaſing than decreaſms nz population, ſo far 
as we can judge from general principles, and 
not from a few particular inſtances, 
But to come, dear Sir, to the main point on 
Which I, you, and men of ſenſe and obſer vation 
muſt (I think) differ from Dr. Goldſmith, as to 
our own country England, a country which 
muſt naturally be underſtood to be the /: bjeft 
of a poem publiſhed in Engliſh at London, 
without any appropriation to Vreland, there 
is not a plainer or greater truth, than that 
the deſertion or deſtruction of villages is ſo far 
from being a proof of the ruin of the country, 
or depopulat ion, that it is an actual proof in 
Point, as the lawyers ſay, of the dire& con- 
trary, viz. the improvement and population 
of the country, though it ſeems at firſt a 
paradox. 
I need not explain this matter to you; but 

I will explain it to any one who waits for 
ſuch proof, by refgrence to one inſtance, 
which proves the general caſe a million times 
better than the deſolation of Auburn, in the 
language of Dr. Gold/mith, put into the 
toothleſs mouth of 


« The fad hiſtorian of the * plain;“ 


can prove the contrary propoſition. 
Let us, my friend, caſt our eyes, or rather 
invite others to caſt their eyes on Azrkleatham, 
the hourly i * ſeat of our honoured 


friend, 


friend, (the friend BM human kind) Charles 
Turner, Eſq. Within four or five Years laſt 


paſt, .(the Holtz of Dr. Golaſn ths pbſerva- 
tion) here was a village, ſuch an one as 
many thouſands are yet to be ſeen in 


England, and I. humbly. ſuppoſe | in Ireland 
too, the ſeat of ignorance, . _ Wdlenefs, and 
„ e i 


This village conſiſted of DEW" two claſſes 
of inhabitants, iz. the higher, 0 1 honoured 
themſelves with the names of farmers, and the 
lower, who called themſelves labqurers. Ihe 


former, beſides the other diſadvantages under 
which they laboured, felt ſeveral, which pro- 


ceeded ſolely from their being crowded toge- 
ther in a village. Their Farms. lay di ;ſperſed 


and intang led, and, in general, ditant from. 
their habitation; ſo that they had the greateſt | 
trouble and inconvenience in conveying the 
fruits of their lands home, and conveying 


their, manure back to the lands, and moving 


. cattle, & c. from one field to another. 


Our very intelligent friend, the proprietor 


of this village, has dofie what every man of 


ſenſe ſhould; he has, by compoſing farms of 
contiguous lands, given, I may ſay created, 
great advantages to every farmer. He has, 
in the next place, built nearly in the center 
of each farm, convenient farm-houſes, out- 
houſes, &-c. ſo that the men and cattle go 


no idle ſteps, and are no longer tempted to 


ſuffer the manure to rot on the ſoil of the 


village, rather than be at the expence of the 


labour 
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labour of removing it to a 7 oper but d rant 
place. 
Whatever is for the advantage of the 


farmer of a farm of moderate extent, (and 


ſuch are all Mr. Turner's) muſt be for the ad- 
vantage of the labourer who depends on him. 
In proportion to the higher culture which the 
farmer gives to his ground, will labour be, 
cet. par. as the mathematicians fay; and 

therefore, at the lame time that the preſent 
labourers will have much more conſtant 
employment and better wages than before the 
improvement, there will ariſe a breed of more 
labourers; not to herd together in ſome 
future dirty village, but to live ſeparately and 
much more comfortably in cottages, placed 
on waſtes near the reſpective farmers on 
whom they depend for employment and 
bread. —In view of this increaſed demand for 
labour, Mr. Turner has choſen and properly 
diſpoſed of a conſiderable number of found- 
lings from the grand repoſitory; and by 
their being happily out of the way of bad 
example, and by their converting little with 
any perſons but thoſe of their reſpective 
maſters families, they become very likely to 
riſe good members of ſociety, and, in their 
turn, maſters and fathers of families; eſpe- 
cially as Mr. Turner greatly encourages the 
marriages of the lower claſs. 

From this juſt view of matters, we may 
ſafely conclude, that wherever we ſee one of 
the dirty, miſerable old villages raiſeits loath- 

9 ſome 


„ 
ſome head, there is no real improvement, no 
population going forward: and on the con- 
trary, that the deſertion or deſtruction of a 
village is the ſtrongeſt preſumption of im- 
provement and population. 

I cannot, dear Sir, finiſh my ſurvey of a 
deſerted village, without noticing one or two 
firiking objects in it, which Dr. Gold/mith, 
to anſwer the purpoſe of his painting at all, 
ſhould, inftead of bringing full to the eye, 
have hid under a group of trees. They are 
indeed very different, nay oppoſite objects, 
vz. the alehouſe and the par/onage. 

On the deſcription of the former, Dr. Gold- 
ſmith has beſtowed no leſs than two para- 
graphs, and thirty-nine verſes. He has in- 
deed, by the pencil of poetry, bruſhed it up 
fo ſpruce, that we may juſtly ſay with Virgil, 


| a PY 
« .Miratur novas fondes, et non ſua Roma.“ 


Such pictures ill-ſuit the alehouſes of vil- 
lages in Old England, however they may 
| ſuit thoſe of happier Ireland in days of yore. 
=_ But be they as ſpruce as the Doctor pleaſes, 
| alehouſes in villages are the eats, the ſemi- 
naries of every vice which can corrupt and 
ruin the people, and render uſeleſs the church. 
Here idleneſs, drunkenneſs, gaming, lewd- 
_ neſs, curſing, Oc. are profeſſed and practiſed, 
——1nſomuch, that one of the moſt deſirable 
circumſtances of a rural neighbourhood, is 
not to want, and therefore not to tolerate an 
alehouſe, If decent farmers are encouraged 


by 
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by good landlords to that degree, as to be 
able to brew ſmall beer and ale ſufficient for 
their families and poor neighbours, which 
they will be able to do at a much cheaper 
rate than .they can buy it at the alehouſe, 


(almoſt half of the whole price) alehouſes 


may, in thouſands of pariſhes, be totally pulled 
down, as they ought, as ſome of the greateſt 
nuiſances,—and which, more than all others, 
render ineffectual the labours of the maſter of 
the par/onage, whole picture Dr. Goldſmith 
hath well drawn in the main, though he hath. 


added ſome features which would more be- 


comingly have been thrown into a ſhade.— 


The encouraging of ſtrolling beggars is, in 


reality, the encouraging idleneſs, and almoſt | 
every vice; and while ſuch are relieved (as 
we too benignly call the encouraging of them) 
it is in vain that we chide their wanderings.— 
No wonder if ſuch Ministers of vice preach it 
up in the alehoy/e, if they are allowed to do 
it over the parſon's fire! To reheve the 
wretched, however wicked, occaſionally from 
hand to mouth, may be, in ſome caſes, per- 
haps all, even laudable ; but to take care that 
they ſhall be reheved conftantly and properly, 
by thoſe whom the law appoints, is a thou- 
ſand times more laudable. 

As I know not, Sir, of one village deſerted, 
except in conſequence of a ſyſtem of iniprove- 
ment, | wonder why Dr. Golaſinith did not 
draw the conſequences of ſuch improvement 
on the clergyman s manſion and inuirons. Ex- 
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cept in caſes of notorious oppreſſion and 


fraud, the clergyman's tithes ariſe in propor- 
tion to the culture of the fields; and we 
might reaſonably have hoped to ſee innocent 

nay laudable elegancè attend the good man's 
door; —— whereas, on the contrary, he tells 
us, that the houſe is fallen; for he days, in 


ſuch a place it 7% / 


Why the ſchoolmaſter's noi manſion too 


ſhould fall i in the general ruin of a deſerted 


village, I fee not; for ſince ſuch village is 
dejerted only that the country may be better. 
inhabited in ſeparate houſes, the farmers, 
with their other improvements, will always 
carry on thoſe of their children's education ; 
and as ſiſter arts thrive beſt together, agr/cul- 
ture will require, and well pay for a {kill in 
the practical mathematics, mechanics, and be 
8 0 advanced by their advance. | 
When I read, Sir, Dr. ies excla- 
mation; 
“ The man of wealth and pr I 
« Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupplicd 


e Space for his lake, his parks extended bounds, 
Space for his horſes, equipage, and hounds,” 


/ 


I cannot expreſs my wonder, that fo good a 
deſcriptive poet ſhould have forgot what Mr. 
Pope long ago ſo happily and July; _ 


ſed, V2. 


<« Yet hence the poor are cloth'd, the poor 2 are fed; 
„Health for himſelf, and for his chil dren bread 
The lab'rer bears.“ 


Evidently, 


Sf RM 

| Evidently, nothing can contribute ſo much to 
the convenience and comfort of the country- 
man, both farmer and labourer, as the great 
and rich man's choice to make his invirons 
ſmile, and to promote a ſpirit of i improvement 
throughout, which ſhall reach far beyond the 
pale of his park, nay, the boundary ſtone of 
his eſtate. I would mention a few ſhining 
examples which might ſhew England to be 
not inferior to France in her Turbillys, her 
Chateauvieux, I could mention many; but 
I leave Dr. Gold/mith to look into your Tour, 
thoſe faithful regiſters of the improving hap- 
pineſs of our dear country, to which you 
muſt greatly contribute, by making the ex- 
amples more generally known. 

I muſt not conclude without obſerving, 
that it is really aſtoniſhing, that a man of 
Dr. Gold/mith's genius and talents can remain 
a dupe to vulgar prejudice, after all that has 
been ſo clearly reaſoned in favour of the in- 
cloſing of commons, under proper regulations: 


yet, that he is ſuch a dupe, is moſt * 
from the following lines: 


Where then, ah! where ſhall poverty reſide ? 
« To *{cape the preſſure of contiguous pride? 
If to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 

- & Thoſe fenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide; 


« And even the bare-wory common is denied.” — 


I have not, Sir, quoted theſe lines barely to 
ſhew that Dr. Gold/mith is a dupe to vulgar 


prejudices, but for a much better reaſon, viz. 
g to 
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to take occaſion, in humble proſe, to give an 
antidote againft the alluring poiſon of paetry, 
diſtilled by falſehood. | 

He aſks, in a complaining ſtrain, where 
poverty with his flock ſhall reſide? You and I 
will tell him; he may reſide at the ſelf-ſame 

ſpot as he has hitherto, with only this dif- 
ference, that he will become plenty! 

While he drives his Hock to a fenceleſs com- 
mon, they muſt pick ſuch a ſcanty blade, as 
will ſcarce xy, A them or their maſter to live. 
He muſt not, he ought not (at leaſt) to wonder 
that the /ons of wealth deny him leave to 
fierve on a bare-worn common, which is 
none of his, and can do him no good. If he 
will but be patient, he may ſoon ſee that 
theſe ſons of wealth will, for their ſake, ſoon 
fence and divide this common, and allow him 
ſuch terms that his flock and he may both 
thrive, and he may find his particular good 
in the public. i 

I cannot forbear ſmiling at the picture Dr. 
Goldſmith draws of England: | 


cc 


E'er her griefs began, 
$6 When every rood of ground maintain'd its man. 


In all the calculations which are made of the 
number of men which England can maintain, 
we have nothing like this, viz. four men to 
1 one acre. 

In what archives does Dr. Goldſinith find 
this fact? In what happy æra was England 
thus e and thus cultivated? It muſt 

_ 
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e 
ſurely have been in the heroic times of Arthur 
or Brute. 

You, Sir, have given us, in your Northern 
Tour, many ſtriking accounts of the fruitful- 
neſs of potatoes; and if any author can prove 
that long ago, the culture of that excellent plant 
was as well known and praQtiſed as now; we 
may think, that in ſome places, this calcula- 
tion might be true; if men lived on potatoes 
alone. But! know no other vegetable by 
whoſe produce on one-fourth of an acre, a 
ſtout man could be ſupported with every ne- 
ceſſary for a whole year. Perhaps Dr. Goa 
ſmith takes his ideas from the happier climate 
of Ireland, and applies them to her leſs fertile 
fiſter England. However, Dr. Parnell, whoſe 
life he has lately wrote, gives no ſuch favour- 
able account of the culture of Ireland, as to 
corn, when he aſſures us, that 


« Half an acre's crop was half a ſheaf.” 


It is indeed no wonder that Dr. Gold/mith 
ſhould talk of deſertion, deſtruction, and depo- 
pulation, when he judges of plenty by a 

andard, to which our higheſt improvements 
in agriculture are by no means equal. 

His deſcription of an Engliſhman in that 


happy (I had almoſt ſaid, fabulous) ſituation, 


is, however, curious. 


« For him light labour ſpread her wholeſome ſtore, 
* Juſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more. 
His beſt companions, innocence and health, 
And mus beſt riches, ignorance of wealth.” 


That 


( = ) 


That labour which was neceſſary to cultivate 


a rood of ground, mult have been Iight indeed, 
as he muſt have been idle almoſt all the time 
the crop was growing. 

The Doctor is a better judge of 3 18 
wholeſome than I can pretend to be; but if 
he means potatoes by the wholeſome fore, 
which is the product of the light labour, I 
believe his brethren, the phyſicians, will not 
allow them a very wholeſome food, eſpecially 
when joined with a very /edentary or idle life. 
He admits, however, that this kind of employ- 
ment 


« Juſt gave what life r requir'd, but gave no more.” 


Now I am much inclined to think, that a 
theory which promiſes. only juſt what was 
neceſſary to retain body and ſoul in union, 
would in practice be found very liable, from 
a variety of cauſes and accidents, frequently 
not to give quite ſo much. 

In ſhort, Sir, I cannot become ſo ſeri- 
ous a convert to Dr. Goldſmith's theory, 
as not to think that, in our preſent ſtate of 
improvement, we may be much happier in 
general, if our people's labour will produce 


them, according to all human probability, con- 


ſiderably more than what will juſt ſuſtain life, 


though their labour be not / very light; un- 


leſs we can ſuppoſe that in caſes of diſappoint- 
ment, by the ordinary means, men are to be 


ſupported by an extraordinary Providence, by 


manna, &c. from Heaven. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Goldſmith's declaration of his long 4 


nurs'd hopes to * die at home (at Auburn) At 


| laſt,” is very natural, and very tender, as 


coming from a poet prejudiced in favour of 


his native place; But ſurely, if Auburn is 


become a deſerted village, in conſequence of 
the general improvement of the country, 
(and I can conceive no other reaſon) Dr. 
Goldſmith will find 1t a more agreeable retreat 
on this very account.—And when he comes 


e Amidſt the ſwains to ſhew his book-learn'd ſkill,” 


If he have acquir'd a few more rational nos 
tions of juſt policy, he will not be the /e/s 
agreeable, or leſs inſtructive companion. 

Theſe reflections, Sir, on a very pleaſing 
5 of a juſtly-admired deſcriptive poet, are 
o cloſely connected with tlie ſubject-matter 
of the Parmer*s Letters, that I could not 
reſtrain my pen from thus expreſſing them 
to you, to whom I am a lincere friend, 


TuoOMaAs CoMBER: 


P. S. Allow me to wiſh, that a deſcriptive 


genius, like Dr. Go/d/mith, would give us the 
reverſe of the medal. A picture of an mi- 


proved, a cultivated country, would ſhine in 


the majeſty of Miltonics. 


. 


